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A  SUMMER  MONTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

i ntroductlon — New- York — Association  of  Companions — Pas» 
sage  up  the  river  Hudson — Persons  on  board. 

"  Carpe  DIE3I,"  or,  seize  the  present  moment, 
is  a  very  important  maxim  in  life,  and  in  no  situa- 
tion more  so,  than  with  regard  to  travelling  ;  but 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  is  the  grand  point.  Often 
when  we  think  we  have  caught  the  fugitive,  we 
find  we  have  grasped  a  shadow.  This  however 
should  not  divert  us  from  the  aim  ;  but  we  ought, 
in  our  endeavours  to  profit  by  time,  to  exert  our 
judgments,  or  we  shall  ^nd  ourselves  wofuUy  dis- 
appointed. Whereas  by  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance in  the  commencement  of  a  tour,  there  will 
most  likely  be  produced  a  happy  issue,  and  the 
Retrospect  such  as  would  be  desired.  Half  is 
already  done,  when  v/eli  begun  ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  fully  bent  upon  an  object,  there  will  be 

A" 


no  comparative  difficulty  in  bringing  other  mat- 
ters rightl}^  to  bear. 

In  the  account  of  the  tour  that  I  am  about  giv- 
ing to  my  readers,  I  have  tried  the  maxim  ;  how 
far  I  have  succeeded  will  be  for  them  to  deter- 
mine. However,  having  a  leisure  month  before 
me,  and  growing  impatient  of  the  confinement  of 
a  large  and  populous  city,  I  thought  I  had  a  mo- 
ment to  seize  ;  for  the  improvement  of  health  j 
the  enjoyment  of  a  survey  of  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  nature,  and  the  diversities  of  cha- 
racter which  present  themselves  to  a  traveller. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
make  any  other  apology  than  that  proposed  in  the 
outset.  If  a  candid  reading  be  allowed  to  the 
production,  there  will  be  a  double  pleasure  added 
to  this  humble  effort,  and  my  utmost  wish  will  be 
realized.  In  confining  myself  to  so  limited  a 
term  not  much  is  assumed,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  exists  a  hope,  that  the  less  interest  will 
not  be  excited  from  an  adherence  to  fact.  With 
these  impressions  I  resolved  to  make  the  trip,  of 
Avhich  the  following  is  a  relation,  and  set  off  from 

in  the  stage,  a  mode  of  travelling  which  is 

very  convenient  and  pleasant,  and  in  a  few  hours 
arrived  at  that  great  and  improving  emporium  of 
commerce,  the  city  of  New- York. 


I  repaired  immediately  to  the  City  Hotel ;  and 
it  being  my  intention  to  make  all  possible  dis- 
patch to  the  northward,  I  shall  not  be  expected 
to  dwell  on  many  particulars,  respecting  this 
place.  In  the  interim  my  time  was  taken  up  in 
calling  on  some  acquaintances,  visiting  the  Ton- 
tine and  wharves,  and  walking  about. 

My  observations  before  made  respecting  Nexv^ 
Tork  were  now  confirmed  and  digested,  viz.  The 
City  Hall,  Churches  generally,  and  some  of  the 
other  public  buildings  are  superior  to  those  of 
Plliladelphia,  in  beauty  of  structure  ;  and  there 
is  considerable  taste  and  elegance  discoverable, 
throughout  the  whole  city.  A  degree  of  novelty 
and  grandeur  is  exhibited,  very  imposing  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger ;  *ind  the  bustling  crowd  con- 
stantly pass.*$ig«ffi:ough  Broadway  and  Wall- 
street,  indicates  an  unusual  degree  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  The  private  dwellings  are  re- 
markable for  gayety  and  colours,  more  than  for 
their  neatness  of  arrangement,  workmanship,  or 
materials.  The  plan  of  the  streets  is  by  no 
means  regular,  but  diversified  by  an  agreeable 
variety.  This  circuriistance  is  very  apt  to  con- 
fuse a  stranger ;  but  soon  becoming  familiar,  it 
beautifies  and  comprises  itself  so  completely  into 
one  view,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  at 


once  knowing  his  situation,  from  the  constant 
changes  and  distant  marks  presenting  themselves. 
The  city  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  as  also 
the  value  of  property,  especially  in  the  newly 
laid  out  parts ;  where  the  avenues  and  streets 
are  all  contrived  on  a  wide  and  extensive  plan. 
These  improvements  tend  much  to  compensate  the 
total  want  of  order  in  the  original  arrangement 
of  the  streets.  The  Battery  also,  now  undergo- 
ing an  enlargement,  is  certainly  an  elegant  orna- 
ment ;  its  public  walks,  adorned  with  trees,  afford 
a  refreshing  promenade  to  the  citizens.  0 

For  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  my  intended 
journey  to  Niagara,  I  associated  myself  with  my 

two  friends,  the  reverend  Mr.  — —  and  Mr. . 

We  left  New- York,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1822/ 
at  4  p.  M.  in  the  steam-Uoat,  for  Albany. 

It  were  needless  to  take  tt^time,  in  describing 
the  usual  incidents  of  this  fbute,  up  the  North 
river  ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  made  familiar, 
by  the  relations  of  former  travellers.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  we  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  tjldelight- 
ful  sail,  by  moon-light.  The  Highlands,  when 
seen  under  favourable  circumstances,  cannot  be 
too  much  celebrated,  for  the  boldness  and  gran- 
deur, with  which  they  strike  the  spectator.  The 
surrounding  romantic  scenery  constantly  varies. 


by  the  movement  of  the  boat.  Each  beauty  at- 
tracts attention  till  a  new  one  arises,  and  while 
the  unwilling  transfer  takes  place,  an  absorbing 
thought  dwells  on  its  memory,  to  lull  the  passing 
phantom.  A  calm  stillness  prevailed  at  the  hour 
of  midnight. — -The  otizzing  stir  had  ceased. — 
No  noise  was  heard  on  the  unruffled  surface  of 
the  river  ; — when  I  sought  for  my  birth,  and 
sunk  on  my  pillow  to  sleep. 

July  ^\st.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  consists  principally,  in  the 
vaSety  of  scenery,  and  agreeableness  of  personages 
met  with.  To  see  these  necessarily  produces  a  new 
train  of  ideas,  and  devests  us  of  partialities. 
The  imagination  in  future  will  expatiate,  and 
dwell  with  gratification  on  what  has  been  seen. 
A  passage  in  the  steam-boat  affords  these  advan- 
tages, in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  there  that  the 
most  lively  and  diversified  variety  of  persons  re 
often  to  be  met  with.  A  number  of  travellers 
coming  together  with  different  viev/s,  are  con- 
strained to  be  in  the  same  company  ;  some  one 
of  whom  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  per- 
sonating a  ludicrous  character,  for  the  rest,  gratis. 
"  II  ne  faut  donner  exclusion  a  aucune  genre  ;  et 
si  I'on  me  demandoit,  quel  genre  est  le  meiileur  ? 
Je  repondrois,  celui  qui  est  le  mieux  traite." 
A  2 


Such  a  course  of  entertainment  had  amused  a  par- 
ty for  some  time  ;  when  turning  my  attention,  I 
perceived  that  Mr.  F.  had  assumed  a  conspicuous 
station.  This  remarkable  personage  had  a  singu- 
lar talent  for  diversion.  It  consisted  in  that  pe- 
culiarity of  trait,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into 
any  crowd,  and  immediately  pick  up  the  drift  of 
the  argument  and  conversation  ;  or,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  to  play  upon  the  words  of  any 
individual,  so  as  to  turn  aside  entirely  the  bent 
of  his  discourse,  by  leading  him  into  a  dilemma. 
This  he  had  done  several  times  ;  and  I  expected 
every  moment,  that  he  v\^ould  meet  with  a  rebuff. 
But  when  this  happened  to  be  the  case,  he  would 
just  as  easily  extricate  himself.  He  flattered, — 
argued, — and  soothed — by  turns  ; — he  would 
make  the  whole  company  laugh,  by  a  casual  word 
thrown  in  while  another  was  telling  a  story,  (in 
the  way  of  a  droll  expletive  or  animadversion)  ; 
— and,  when  this  was  done,  it  would  not  nbe 
known,  whether  the  story  or  his  wit,  was  laughed 
at  most.  It  had  the  effect  however  of  making 
the  narrator  appear  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view, 
without  the  possibility  of  his  taking  umbrage. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  possess  either  wit  or  wis- 
dom, but  a  certain  unaccountable  power  of  pre- 
varicating or  playing  upon  words. 


Before  quitting  this  party,  it  occurs  to  tne  to 
remark,  upon  what  I  have  often  observed,  as  ap- 
plying to  certain  individuals,  that  it  must  be  a 
strong  proof,  either  of  a  reflecting  character  in 
reality,  or  a  would  be  thought  so^  to  be  accosted 
frequently  by  persons  only  partially  known,  with 
"why  so  pensive? — what  are  you  thinking  of?" 
One  should  endeavour  to  alter  this  scrupulous 
physiognomy,  in  journeying  on;  and  assume  a 
gayety,  the  better  to  disguise  the  thoughts  when 
thus  inclined  ;  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  trait  of  locality  in  near  affinity 
with  pride,  and  more  especially  applicable  to  the 
reserve,  and  unqualified  manners  of  some  high- 
toned  and  homespun  gentlemen  of  a  neighbouring 
city.  For  which  useless  and  unfortunate  charac- 
ter, I  would  suggest  travelling  a  little  out  of  the 
infected  district,  as  the  best  antidote  to  remove 
the  poison,  and  produce  amendment.  This  fea- 
ture, I  think,  may  be  discovered  in  those  who  have 
resided  long  in  particular  places  ;  and  the  re- 
verse, when  such  persons  have  been  some  time 
absent  from  home  ; — by  their  altered  manners. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Knvirons  of  Albany— Schenectady—Vlllages  and  scenery  on 
the  road — Utica — Tavern  tea-party— Conversation. 

At  Albany  there  was  not  much  time  to  remain, 
as  we  had  concluded  to  leave  it,  at  3  p.  m.  for 
Schenectady  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  stage  was  ready  at  the  door,  and  wc 
drove  off. 

The  route  exhibits  no  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. As  respects  cultivation  there  is  not  the 
same  face,  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  at 
this  season.  In  fact,  not  so  much  as  a  crop  of 
any  description  is  to  be  seen,  and  vegetation  in 
many  places  almost  has  ceased,  in  consequence  of 
a  long  continued  drought.  The  soil  is  not  good, 
and  abounds  chiefly  in  fir  and  pine  trees,  which 
appear  to  have  been  set  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  them  off.  Those  which  have  been  cut 
down,  have  a  very  high  stump  standing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  having  taken  place  in 
the  winter  season,  when  the  snow  is  deep.  This 
gives  the  fields  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  it  is  not 
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improved,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fences  are 
constructed,  out  of  large  logs. 

Schenectady  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Mohawk  river.  This  town  is  somewhat  re- 
markable for  an  odd,  antique  form,  in  which  the 
older  houses  are  all  constructed  ;  but  in  the  more 
improved  parts,  this  deficiency  is  entirely  recti- 
fied, and  there  appears  considerable  beauty  of 
arrangement ;  as  also  in  the  streets  and  houses, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  well  laid  out  parts 
of  the  fine  cities.  There  is  a  great  preference 
over  Albany,  in  respect  to  elegance.  The  college 
consists  of  two  brick  edifices,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  town,  on  the  east  side.  The  canal  passes 
through  the  town,  near  its  centre.  They  have 
advanced  rapidly  in  this  great  work  ;  which  will 
no  doubt  in  time  be  productive  of  considerable 
advantages  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

August  1st.  The  road  to  Utica  passes  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  through  an 
agreeable  valley.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with 
a  variegated  scenery,  and  improvements  are  going 
on  rapidly  j  particularly  on  the  canal.  We  pass- 
ed through  several  thriving  villages  ;  among 
which  may  be  named,  as  the  principal,  Amster- 
dam^ Manheim,  Little  Falls,  Herkimer,  and  Schuy- 
ler.    They  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.     What 
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chiefly  tends  to  make  them  interesting,  is,  that 
they  appear  all  newly  built,  and  there  is  a  degree 
of  cheerfulness  discernible  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  various  inhabitants. 

This  valley  is  interspersed  with  a  pleasing  va- 
riety of  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
scenery  is  of  the  liveliest  cast,  intermingled  with 
hill  and  dale.  But  as  the  harvest  has  just  been 
gathered,  the  appearances  are  not  quite  so  fa- 
vourable as  they  would  previously  have  been. 
Hay-making  was  principally  the  employment,  in 
which  the  farmers  were  at  this  time  engaged. 

The  village  of  Little  Falls  is  the  most  romantic 
through  which  we  have,  as  yet,  passed.  It  has 
taken  the  name  from  the  falls  at  this  place ;  but 
these  descending  gradually  over  an  uneven  bed  of 
rocks,  may  more  properly  be  called  the  rapids  of 
the  Mohaivk.  You  have  a  fine  view  immediately 
on  leaving  the  village,  when  the  road  passes  along 
their  whole  length,  for  the  distance  of  about  eigh- 
ty rods.  On  leaving  these  the  road  extends  over 
an  alluvial  soil,  through  the  valley  of  Mohawk. 
The  land  here  is  good,  and  much  more  diversified 
with  cultivation.  The  eye  is  frequently  relieved 
from  the  disagreeable  inconvenience  of  uniformi- 
ty, by  the  gradual  rise  of  hills  at  a  distance, — by 
the  verdure  of  meadows,  and  the  smoothly  flow» 


ing  current  of  the  Mohawk.  Occasionally  pre« 
sents  itself  to  view,  the  slow  moving  scow  pad- 
dled down  the  stream,  with  provisions  and  lumber 
for  an  uncertain  market.  The  canal  passes  along 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  All  these  circum- 
stances conspire  to  give  the  traveller  an  idea  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress,  with  which  that 
spot  has  yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
husbandman,  although  once  the  scene  of  wars 
and  tumult,  during  the  American  revolution ; 
once,  nay  oftener  perhaps,  of  Indian  bloodshed, 
or  even  where  the  savage  beast  has  roamed  to 
seek  for  prey. — How  great  the  change  ! — how  the 
scene  has  altered  ! — now  there  is  afforded  shelter 
and  repose,  in  which  the  herds  are  grazing  ; — 
now  the  ploughshare  lifts  the  sod  ; — and  crops  of 
grain  the  harvest  crown. 

Herkimer  is  the  next  village  through  which  we 
passed.  This  name  is  given  to  an  extent  of  fif- 
teen miles,  including  Little  Falls,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk.  Soon  afterwards  we  arrived  at 
the  uninteresting  village  of  Schuyler^  and  thence 
passed  through  a  flat  country,  which,  though  not 
much  cultivated,  contains  a  rich  soil,  and  is  well 
timbered.  There  appeared,  nov/  and  then,  some 
good  houses  at  a  distance,  belonging,  no  doubt, 
to  wealthy  farmers  ;  as  the  land  grew  more  im- 
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proved  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  these  increased, 
and  we  could  form  an  idea  of  a  town  of  consider- 
able note,  on  proceeding  towards  this  flourish- 
ing place. 

We  entered  Utica  at  about  5  p.  m.  Various 
reports  of  its  beauty  and  improvements  having 
reached  us,  there  is  on  such  occasions  naturally 
excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  A  zest 
is  given  to  relieve  the  traveller,  from  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  day's  ride,  and  a  dusty  journey,  with 
even  this  prospect.  As  the  expectation  is  thus 
formed,  the  mind  becomes  aroused,  and  conse- 
quently the  effect  is  much  the  greater.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  town  was  such  as  did  not  dis- 
appoint these  anticipations.  Crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Mohawk,  we  immediately  entered  the 
town,  and  drove  to  the  inn,  which  is  commodious- 
ly  situated  at  the  left  corner,  at  the  junction  of 
several  roads. 

Having  prepared  ourselves  for  a  walk  and  visit, 
by  shaving,  dressing,  &c.  we  stopped  to  take  tea, 
which  was  just  ready  before  setting  off.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  rather  unusual,  at  an  inn,  to  see  the 
prim  stateliness  of  a  young  lady  in  ruffles, 
starched  up  to  the  chin,  preparing  to  pour  out. 
The  party  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  served, 
each  with  a  cup  of  milk  slop,  or  tea  water.     Not 
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even  a  solitary  request  was  asked  of  '*  Sir,  is  your 
tea  agreeable  V — and  sooner  much,  would  I  take 
it  as  it  was,  or  take  none  at  all,  than  make  a  fuss 
at  a  Tavern  tea-party.  Any  thing  of  this  kind  of 
mock  gentility  is  bad  enough,  elsewhere ;  but 
after  a  dusty  stage-coach  ride,  to  be  thus  incom- 
moded with  formalities  is  not  only  sickening,  but 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  So  from  this  comfort- 
less meal,  and  in  no  amiable  humour  for  our  visit, 
we  sought  amends,  by  sallying  out  in  quest  of 
adventures.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  leav- 
ing the  road  which  crosses  the  canal,  and  proceed- 
ing towards  a  church  to  the  right,  one  of  my  com- 
panions asked  the  name  of  the  clergyman,  and 
where  he  lived.  The  person  whom  he  addressed 
made  no  reply,  which  he  taking  for  a  specimen  of 
civility  not  precisely  to  his  liking,  went  off  as 
wise  as  he  came. 

We  succeeded  however  in  finding  the  house  of 
Mr.  A.  and  were  received  by  his  wife  and  sister. 
Their  extreme  readiness  of  apprehension  and 
volubility,  joined  to  a  dispositon  to  be  pleasing, 
contributed  to  render  interesting  the  greatest  part 
of  an  hour's  conversation.  While  my  two  friends 
were  fully  occupied  in  keeping  up  the  parley  with 
Mrs.  A.  the  unmarried  lady  seemed  to  fall  to  my 
share.  Several  cross  shafts  of  wit  and  repartee 
were  directed  on  each  side,  and  though  not  al- 
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ways  of  the  most  cordial  kind,  verged  occasion- 
ally towards  an  agreement,  though  in  opposite 
directions.  The  conversation  turned  upon  cler- 
gymen's wives,  and  their  requisite  qualifications. 
She  affirmed  that  a  certain  Mr. of  Philadel- 
phia, had  married  the  most  accomplished  lady  in  the 
place.  I  could  not  assent  to  this,  declaring,  with 
due  submission,  the  thing  improbable,  or  at  least 
difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Let  the  lady  be  who 
she  would,  I  said  there  might  be  found  her  equal. 
This  was  with  difficulty  admitted.  My  combat- 
ant accused  me  immediately  of  being  a  Philadel- 
phian  ;  which  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  pre- 
mises, unless  at  the  same  school,  that  was  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  best  educated  lady.  Not 
further  able  to  settle  it,  she  seemed  satisfied  with 
conceding  the  point  at  issue,  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
commodation. The  introduction  of  the  word 
one  was  admitted,  to  settle  the  mutual  difference  ; 
and  thus  the  limited  term  of  classification,  among 
the  well  educated  ladies  of  Philadelphia  was  pre- 
served. 

We  had  no  sooner  thus  settled  matters,  than  my 
fair  antagonist  turned  the  subject  to  a  comparison 
of  the  advantages  of  Utica,  with  those  of  other 
situations  in  the  state.  In  this  she  maintained 
her  position  with  much  adroitness,  and  upon  very 
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good  grounds. — She  proceeded  to  speak  of  a  fine 
water-falls,  within  about  fifteen  miles  ;  to  which 
she  recommended  a  visit.  The  preference  was 
given  to  Niagara  in  point  of  sublimity,  while  she 
assured  me,  in  some  respects,  it  was  not  inferior 
in  beauty  and  romantic  scenery.  It  is  useless  to 
add  that  these  flattering  representations  were  not 
sufficient  to  induce  a  change  in  the  route,  which 
we  had  originally  determined  on  pursuing.  As  to 
climate,  Utica  is  extremely  moist  and  cold.  In  the 
latter  respect,  she  supposed,  it  was  equal  to  the 
extreme  temperature  experienced  in  Russia  j  and 
upon  so  broad  a  latitude^  it  would  be  needless  not 
to  assent,  as  this  climate  will  correspond,  some 
where  or  other,  with  most  in  America. 

By  this  time  my  two  companions  had  entered 
into  conversation  concerning  a  learned  ministry  ; 
which  though  the  ladies  did  not  altogether  con- 
sider as  essentially  requisite,  they  were,  however, 
ready  to  admit,  that  some  classical  learning,  as 
also,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  to  read  the 
Testament,  and  an  acquaintance  with  history,  were 
necessary.  Not  being  able  to  determine  the  point 
at  issue,  and  willing  to  press  these  female  con- 
noisseurs no  further  than  prudence  dictated,  we 
concluded  una  voce^  to  put  an  end  to  the  visit, 
and  return  to  our  lodgings. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Accessions  to  the  party — Villages — Breakfast — Oneida  Cas- 
tie — Plains  and  Forest  scenery — Observations  on  the  In- 
dians :  Melioration  proposed. 

On  Friday  morning  (the  2d  August)  we  were 
aroused  at  the  early  hour  of  half  past  three;  hav- 
ing renewed  the  journey,  our  party  had  received 
an  accession  of  two  ladies,  on  their  way  home  to 
the  state  of  Ohio.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  prim  looking  beau,  whom  they  called  Doctor, 
and  who  from  his  appearance  might  have  belong- 
ed to  the  society  of  Friends.  It  so  happened,  in 
the  arrangement,  that  the  two  ladies  and  myself 
occupied  the  back  seat.  After  the  salutations, 
or  nodding  so  usual  in  a  morning's  ride,  but  not 
quite  severe  enough  to  prevent  sleep  (for  which 
impoliteness  in  the  company  of  ladies  surely 
there  needs  some  apology)  I  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  make  amends,  as  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared. But  several  unsuccessful  attempts  prov- 
ed to  me,  how  impolitic  it  was  not  to  commence 
at  once,  if  any  one  would  wish  to  gain  favour 
B  2 
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with  the  ladies  ;  far  by  this  time,  no  exertions  on 
my  part  were  sufficient.  It  was  necessary  to  put 
on  the  best  face  possible,  and  endure  the  mortifi- 
cation till  breakfast  time  ;  after  which,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  one  of  my  companions,  I  resigned 
my  seat,  and  I  may  add,  with  much  willingness. 
It  became  a  desirable  post  to  several  of  the  rest 
of  the  party  soon  afterwards  in  turn  ;  but  all 
were  equally  discomfited.  There  appeared  an 
utter  aversion  to  conversation  in  the  two  ladies  j 
nothing  but  a  sedate  look  or  a  solitary  negative 
could  be  obtained,  in  reply  to  the  politest  atten- 
tions. The  younger  lady  would  probably  have 
been  more  affable,  but  that  she  was  engaged  in 
reading  a  novel,  and  before  she  opened  the  book,, 
she  was  prevented  by  the  other  ;  who  having  as- 
sumed the  middle  place,  had  caused  a  separation 
between  her  and  the  gentleman  that  occupied  the 
jemaining  part  of  the  back  seat,  and  thus  cut  oif 
the  commuiiication.  This  crooked  piece  of  fur- 
niture so  incommoded  the  harmony  of  our  com- 
pany, that  we  were  necessarily  obliged  to  be  se- 
cluded. She  was,  no  doubt,  some  disappointed 
maiden,  and  from  the  settled  appearance  of  habit, 
which  she  assumed,  she  had  determined  to  remain 
so.  In  this  there  is  an  excuse,  for  at  the  age  of 
three-and-thirty,  girls  arrive  at  a  peculiar  accura- 
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cy  in  these  matters,  and  seldom  fail,  as  they  ac- 
quire dislike  for  those  intruders  around  them,  to 
express  their  feelings  in  terms  of  suUenness  and 
disapprobation.  To  complete  the  list  of  our 
stage-party,  there  were  a  Scotch  gentleman,  a 
New-Yorker,  and  a  Virginian  ;  but  neither  was 
likely  to  succeed  in  making  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ladies.  The  first  afforded  considerable  amuse- 
ment by  placing  a  joke  upon  the  Virginian, 
who  having  occupied  a  station  in  the  rear  guards 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  falling  colours.  These 
circumstances  contributed  to  heighten  the  socia- 
bility and  amusement  of  the  greatest  part  of  our 
company,  who  had  been  travelling  together  for 
nearly  two  days  ;  and  thus  the  morning  passed  off 
very  pleasantly. 

For  a  short  distance  out  of  Utica,  the  improve- 
ments are  very  considerable,  and  the  country 
pleasant ;  being  interspersed  wnth  gradual  emi- 
nences, and  sloping  grounds.  A  little  further  it 
assumes  a  very  different  appearance,  from  a  dis- 
continuance of  cultivation,  and  a  more  rough  and 
barren  soil.  A  tattered  frame  or  log  hut  supplies 
the  place  of  the  wealthy  farmer's  more  commo- 
dious habitation. 

In  four  miles  after  leaving  Utica  you  arrive  at 
the  village  of  New-Hartford ;  and  thence  to  West^ 
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moreiand,  is  seven  miles  further.  The  villages 
along  this  road  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their 
construction;  the  houses  being  built  of  brick  very 
frequently,  and  in  other  respects  quite  commo- 
dious. The  contrast  is  more  remarkable  to  a 
traveller  immediately  after  passing  through  them, 
on  finding  an  unbroken  extent  of  forest,  where 
the  axe  and  plough  have  not  pierced,  beyond  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  Within 
that  space  are  seen,  here  and  there,  a  few  log  huts 
scattered  among  the  scanty  enclosures  which  are 
encumbered  by  the  huge  remnants  of  dead  trees, 
half  standing  or  spreading  their  wasteful  branches 
over  the  soil.  These  are  the  most  uninteresting 
appearances  presented  in  the  western  countries ; 
where  the  deep  shade  of  the  woods  is  cast  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  a  dull  and  contracted  boundary 
is  produced  in  the  horizon.  Perhaps  the  want 
of  cultivation  has  been  occasioned,  more  particu- 
larly in  this  place,  by  reason  of  certain  unsettled 
claims  in  the  tenure  of  lands. 

The  next  village  which  we  came  to  was  Vernon^ 
where  a  considerable  number  of  the  Oneida  and 
Tuscarora  Indians  reside.  It  is  distant  from  Utica 
about  nineteen  miles.  Here  we  breakfasted  with 
a  pretty  keen  appetite,  and  set  forward  again  in 
high  spirits.     This  is  a  kind  of  grateful  interlude 
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or  recreation  in  travelling  ;  and,  let  the  company 
be  ever  so  dull,  a  good  meal  has  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect. The  barrenness  of  the  country  and  want 
of  prospects,  were  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  entertaining  conversation,  till  we  approached 
an  Indian  reservation.  Soon  afterwards  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  neat  church,  whose  spire  pointed 
above  the  wood.  In  this  spot,  retired  and  plea- 
sant to  appearance,  is  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians 
taught  by  Mr.  W.  to  respect  and  worship  the 
God,  whom  Christians  bow  to,  with  humble  re- 
verence. The  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  disci- 
ples are  there  impressed  upon  the  breast  of  the 
savage  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
is  perspicuous  ;  to  be  with  her  "  alzvay,  even  un- 
to the  end  of  the  xvorld^  The  place  is  called 
Oneida  castle^  but  no  trace  now  remains  of  that 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

This  reservation  of  the  Indians,  we  were  now 
passing  through,  and  were  occasionally  diverted 
by  a  few  whom  we  met  on  the  road.  A  number 
of  children  came  running  after  the  stage,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  a  charitable  donation ;  but 
our  party  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  be  thus 
excited,  except  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  giv- 
en more  as  a  reward  for  running,  than  from  the 
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hope  of  any  advantage  to  the  receiver :  or  proba- 
bly it  was  conferred  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
beauty  of  a  young  squaw,  keeping  pace  with 
our  course  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
She  had  the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance as  well  as  the  dress,  it  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  her  sex :  for  there  was  much  inte- 
rest excited  and  a  variety  of  opinion  concerning 
this  matter.  She  soon  afterwards  quitted  the 
pursuit,  to  make  a  display,  probably  among  her 
gaping  kinsfolk,  of  what  had  been  given  j  and 
we  were  again  left  to  our  contemplations. 

Soon  after  this,  compelled  by  the  steepness  of 
a  hill,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  we  descend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  walking.  At  the  top  an 
extensive  plain  opens  to  view,  and  a  monotony  of 
flat  and  uninteresting  country  succeeds.  The 
forest  in  all  its  native  wildness  has  not  ceased  to 
usurp  the  wonted  range  of  dominion ;  nor  even 
the  savage  beast,  still  prowling  through  the  de- 
sert, to  echo  a  shrill  and  tremendous  yelling. 

In  passing  through  countries,  where  the  In- 
dians once  reigned  lords  of  the  forest,  the  mind 
will  dwell  upon  the  sorry  remnants  of  their  tribes. 
Though  the  causes  of  their  sad  condition  are  in 
a  great  measure  evident,  it  is  not  quite  within  the 
pale  of  human  wisdom  to  fix  them  definitively. 


I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty,  previously  to 
undertaking  to  throw  together  a  few  remarks, 
which  have  occasionally  occurred  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  information  which  I  have  derived  from 
conversing,  with  persons  who  have  lived  among 
them,  together  with  my  own  observations,  on  the 
ineffectual  attempts  at  civilization,  have  produc- 
ed the  present  reflections. 

As  to  the  falling  greatness  of  this  people,  and 
in  some  instances  the  extinction  of  whole  tribes 
from  their  native  soil,  the  eifect  perceived  is  too 
lamentable  to  admit  of  controversy :  according 
to  the  advances  and  improvement  of  the  white 
population,  is  to  be  found  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  red.  Such  is  the  fact,  presented 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country :  and  while  we 
take  a  view  of  the  various  circumstances,  which 
have  produced  this  effect;  let  us  not  forget,  that 
the  retreating  savage,  possesses  a  native  spirit, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  more  eminent  place 
among  the  rational  part  of  Creation.  The  savage 
has  virtues ;  he  values  his  ancestry  and  patrimonial 
estates,  and  boasts  of  a  distinct  though  falling 
race.  His  faults  lie  principally  in  an  unsubdued 
temperament  of  disposition,  which  disqualifies 
him  for  any  change  of  primitive  habit. 

The  Indian  village,  which  has  just  come  under 
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observation,  contains  the  remnant  of  a  few  scat- 
tered huts.  There  remains  but  a  vestige  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  once  existed  in  this  place.  Their 
original, — the  Mohawk  language,  has  still  main- 
tained its  purity  ;  and  their  customs  and  man- 
ners remain  nearly  the  same,  notwithstanding  fre- 
quent communications  among  friendly  white 
neighbours.  Some  local  attachments,  however, 
have  prepossessed  them,  in  favour  of  the  spot ; 
which  they  refuse  to  sell,  although  every  year 
renders  the  game  more  shy  and  scarce,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  chase  consequently  more  irk- 
some. 

Similar  to  this,  there  may  be  found  many  other 
tribes  of  Indians,  compelled  to  become  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  to  relinquish  gradually  the 
occupation  of  hunting.  But  scarcely  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  they  deserve  the  name,  so  reluctantly 
do  they  undertake,  and  so  unskilfully  perform,  a 
part  the  very  reverse  of  their  original  habits. 
The  circumstance  giving  rise,  to  the  above,  is  the 
following.  In  the  sales  of  territory,  between  the 
native  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  United  States, 
a  reservation  was  sometimes  made  of  certain 
tracts,  by  the  original  proprietors.  In  this  case, 
as  soon  as  the  game  begins  to  disappear  with  the 
receding  forest,  and    consequently  the   toils    of 


hunting  are  increased,  the  wilder  hunter  is  dispos- 
ed to  seek  for  new  grounds,  while  the  less  robust, 
or  perhaps  more  peaceable,  contents  himself  with 
supplying  the  deficiency,  by  tilling  the  lands. 
Thus  an  emigration  of  part  of  the  tribe  takes 
place ;  inasmuch  as  the  reservation  is  not  suffi- 
cient, for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole.  This 
happens,  not  unfrequently,  with  regard  to  the 
larger  body,  while  what  the  Indians  term  the 
lazier,  are  left  behind. 

The  American  government  have  always  been 
disposed  to  exercise  a  humane  policy,  towards  the 
native  tribes.  Agents  with  fixed  salaries,  have 
been  appointed,  throughout  the  western  country, 
with  whom  a  fair  trade  might  be  carried  on,  and 
appeals  made  by  the  Indians,  in  case  of  contro- 
versy, A  price  thus  fixed  by  the  government, 
must  consequently  be  attended  to  by  private  tra- 
ders in  order  to  secure  custom,  and  promote  ho- 
nest dealing.  By  this  intervention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  philanthropic  conduct  of  individuals, 
every  advantage  has  been  offered  to  the  peaceable, 
to  settle  down  to  habits  of  industry.  Yet  what 
has  been  the  issue  of  these  experiments  ?  Do  we 
not  rather  find  them  prompted  by  humane,  than 
judicious  motives  ?  It  is  lamentable  indeed,  to 
behold  how  futile  have  been  all  the  attempts,  ei- 
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ther  of  government,  societies,  or  individuals^ 
to  establish  a  connecting  link,  between  civilized 
and  uncivilized  society.  The  condition  of  the 
half-civilized  Indian,  has  not  been  materially  be- 
nefited. His  mind  has  become  less  active,  his  bo- 
dy enfeebled,  and  his  cabin  the  receptacle  of  sloth 
and  filthiness.  Scarcely  an  instance  is  known  of 
an  Indian  emerging  from  an  uncivilized  state, 
without  sinking  in  the  scale  of  being. 

For  this  there  appear  two  probable  causes.  The 
one  is,  that  being  too  much  attached  to  primitive 
habits  to  be  separated  from  them,  as  constituting 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  dignity  of  his  race,  the 
more  noble  genius  will  not  brook  confinement : 
happiness  and  liberty  to  him  are  convertible 
terms  ; — his  liberty  is  unlimited  range  ; — so  that 
none  but  the  tamer  sort  become  subjects.  The 
other  cause  is,  that  between  the  Indian  and  the 
white  population,  there  exists  too  great  a  disparity 
of  habits.  The  extremes  between  savage  and  civil- 
ized life,  require  no  ordinary  method  of  recon- 
ciliation. Had  the  one  been  less  civilized,  and 
the  other  less  savage,  they  might  more  easily 
have  amalgamated  in  interest  and  disposition.* 

*  It  occurs  to  the  writer  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted 
for  information  on  this  subject,  to  a  recent  publication  enti- 
tled ;  "  Views  of  society  and  manners  in  America.''^ — He  also 
takes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning,  whut  came  under  his 
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When,  under  the  protection  of  our  laws,  it  has 
happened  that  the  scattered  remnants  of  these 
tribes  of  Aborigines  have  settled  down  among 
the  whites,  to  husbandry  or  very  often  to  a 
trifling  occupation,  some  dreadful  fatality  has 
caused  them  to  dwindle  imperceptibly  from  the 
soil,  by  falling  a  prey  to  mtemperance  and  the 
vilest  habits.  Such  has  been  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  reclaim  them  ; 
and  (without  calling  these  efforts  in  question) 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  method  of  accounting 
for  the  misfortune,  unless  by  referring  it  to  ades- 
tiny  beyond  individual  or  legislative  interference* 
However  promising  tlie  situation  and  progress  of 
society  once  were  among  the  Aborigines  of  Ame- 

immediate  notice  in  the  course  of  the  route ;  particularly, 
as  instances  of  this  nature  but  rarely  occur,  among  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Amercia,  and  the  7ie-d)  settlers.  I  travelled 
in  company  with  an  engineer  of  our  army,  who  since  the  last 
war  had  united  himself  in  tlie  bonds  of  Hymen  with.a/aiV 
squaw.  There  appeared  every  indication  of  harmony  subsist- 
ing between  this  couple.  I'hey  conversed  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, but  occasionally  in  English  ;  with  the  latter  she  did  not 
seem  very  familiar.  Her  manners  were  becoming,  and  she  had 
adopted  the  usages  and  dress  of  civilized  society.  She  ap- 
peared to  possess  an  amiable  temper,  and  to  her  two  young 
children,  a  lovely  girl  and  a  boy,  acted  the  part  of  a  most  afiee- 
tionate  mother. 


rica,  that  unhappjr  race  is  now  every  where 
threatened  with  decay  and  dissolution  ;  and  such 
has  been  the  tendency,  ever  since  the-  first  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.  In  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
iind  Peru,  and  the  distribution  of  power  which 
succeeded  it,  the  page  of  history  is  blackened  with 
transactions  of  infamy  and  horror.  From  many 
causes  the  sufferings  of  the  savages  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  increase 
of  their  white  neighbours  :  till  the  heart  of  pity 
bursts  on  beholding  the  misery  and  destruction, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been  devised.  The 
vices  which  have  been  taught  and  the  diseases 
spread  among  them,  all  point  to  the  same  sources. 
The  constant  advances  made  into  their  ter- 
ritories, have  excited  prejudices  against  our  arts 
and  improvements,  and  contempt  for  our  morals 
and  commerce.  The  savage  on  being  introduced 
to  civilized  society,  is  found  to  imbibe  a  taste  for 
slothfulness,  and  the  worst  of  practices.  He 
copies  the  evils  without  seeking  the  good.  Every 
species  of  employment,  where  attention  is  re- 
quisite, becomes  irksome  to  him,  as  incongruous 
to  former  habits.  Calculations  are  what  he  has 
never  learnt  to  make ;  and  therefore,  that  which 
does  not  aiford  an  immediate  promise  of  benefit, 
as  sowing  the   fields  or  any  kind  of  labour,  will 
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not  be  undertaken  but  with  reluctance.  Remov- 
ed from  his  wonted  range  of  the  forest,  he  loses 
all  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects create  no  interest. 

For  these  causes,  so  deleterious  to  the  race  and 
apparently  irremediable,  it  were  in  vain  to  attempt 
accounting  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  When  we 
add  to  the  above  list  of  causes,  the  blood-thirsty 
wars,  which  so  often  have  desolated  this  unfor- 
tunate people,  the  period  may  not  be  far  distant, 
of  their  total  extermination.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, by  the  followers  of  the  ever  blessed 
Jesus,  that  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  are  illi- 
mitable. Under  his  banner,  may  the  unsubdued 
spirit  of  the  Indian  be  enlisted.  They  too  are 
a  portion  of  the  human  family,  still  to  be  reclaim- 
ed. It  is  true,  the  habits  of  their  whole  life  are 
averse  to  any  change  j  the  charms  of  the  hun- 
ters life  are  not  easily  effaced  from  the  remem- 
brance; the  ungoverned  passions  and  every  natu- 
ral feeling  rise  up  in  opposition.  Let  this  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  Christian  religion  will  remove  all 
difficulty  ;  more  than  this  has  been  done,  wherever 
the  unconverted  have  been  reclaimed.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  natural  and  spiritual  man  are 
still  wider,  than  those  which  exist  between  an 
uncivilized  and  a  civilized  slate. 
c  2 
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It  must  be  confessed,  that  time  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  benevolent  purpose. 
But   without   religion,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
there  ever  has  been  an  equal  degree  of  success, 
to  that  which  has  been  attained  under  its   influ- 
ences.    The  most  effectual  means  would  be,    for 
suitable  teachers  to  be  chosen,  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
This  is  absolutely  requisite,  in  order  to  unite  the  two 
opposite  interests  of  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 
The  latter  must  go  to  the  former,  and  assimilate 
with  him  in  part  ;  in  order  to  convince,  and  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  gain  his  affection.     The  In- 
dians must  be  led,  as  it  were,  by  means  unknown 
to   themselves,   to   adopt  the   experience,  which 
time  has  proved  beneficial.     Those  associations 
implanted    with    their    very   existence,    must   be 
gradually  rooted  out,  before  they  can  be  persuad- 
ed to  relinquish   their  ways,  and  adopt  precepts, 
at   which  their  ancestors   would  have  spurned. 
Let  them  be   kept  at  a  distance   from  the   white 
settlements.     Let  no  opposite,  or  contending   in- 
terest  be  interposed.     In  this  way  the  liable  cor- 
ruptions of  human   nature,  would  give  place  to 
the  mild  principles  of  morality,  and  the   labours 
of  the  missionary  flourish,  under  the  gospel  influ- 
ence.   Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  happiness 
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and  prosperity  of  the  savage  race  be  meliorated ; 
and  a  lustre  of  the  brightest  cast,  dispersed  over 
the  Christian  world.  Then  indeed,  will  "  the 
bright  and  morning  star^"*  glitter  in  our  west- 
ern hemisphere  :  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dxvell  xvith 
the  /rt?M^,"and  then  will  the  savage  tenants  of  the 
forest  be  known  as  disciples  of  that  master,  whose 
doctrines  teach  them,  to  "  love  one  another,'^'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

villages; — Scenery  and  incidents — Auburn:    The  Prison: 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  observations  in  the  last  chapter  having 
occasioned  some  digression,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resume  the  subject  of  our  route,  after  quitting 
the  territory  of  the  Indians.  We  soon  passed 
Sullivan,  and  approached  a  village  which  has  re- 
ceived its  name — Manlhis — from  classic  pages. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley.  The  general 
appearance,  together  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
charming.  It  contains  a  number  of  neatly  built 
brick  houses.  Its  distance  from  Sullivan  is  nine 
miles.  At  about  three  miles  from  Manlius, 
we  came  to  the  small  village  of  Denie  ;  JamesvUle 
next  appears,  and  Onondaga  four  miles  beyond. 
In  a  north-east  direction,  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
road,  a  short  time  previous  to  our  arrival  at  this 
place,  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  Oneida  lake. 
It  was  not  sufficiently  near,  to  enable  us  to  disco- 
ver any  beauty  in  the  scenery,  appearing  but  in 
©ccasional  glances  very  much  broken  by  woods. 
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Onondaga  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  and 
has  two  villages,  Onondaga  Hollow  and  West-Hill. 
The  former  is  two  miles  east  of  the  latter,  and 
is  rather  ah  agreeably  situated  place  than  other- 
wise ;  being  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  with 
open  spaces  and  wide  cross-roads.  This  was  the 
appointed  place  for  dinner  and  changing  horses. 
We  were  doomed  here  to  part  with  our  Scotch 
companion,  who  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
route }  and  in  so  doing  he  was  as  sorry,  apparentl)', 
as  we  were  ourselves,  for  we  had  become  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  him.  He  was  a  well  educated 
man,  had  seen  good  company,  and  what  was  soon 
discoverable,  bore  every  exterior  mark  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Three  miles  south  of  this  village  live  the  Onon- 
daga Indians.  During  the  remaining  part  of 
our  ride,  this  afternoon,  an  agreeable  variety  of 
hill  and  dale  was  presented.  The  whole  distance 
from  the  dining  place  was  about  twenty-four 
miles.  The  village  of  Jlfarcellus  intervenes  on 
proceeding  nine  miles  from  West  Hill.  The 
large  and  valuable  county  of  Onondaga  continues 
to  improve  considerably  in  the  agricultural  line, 
and  has  some  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
contains  also,  six  miles  further  on,  the  pleasant 
and  flourishing  village  of  Skeneateks,     An  un- 


usual  degree  of  interest  was  excited  at  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  As  you  approach  this  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  extending  over  fifteen  miles, 
of  which  only  eight  are  visible,  the  shores  present 
a  number  of  little  villas  situated  on  their  banks. 
The  road  proceeds,  by  an  easy  declivity,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  immediately  before  arriving  at 
the  lake,  which  it  crosses  at  the  outlet.  There  is 
a  peculiar  charm  spread  over  this  spot,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  extent,  which  the  mind 
so  easily  embraces,  of  the  water  scenery.  As 
cultivation  increases  in  the  vicinity,  it  will  pro- 
bably, at  least,  rival  most  situations  in  America. 

We  advanced  at  a  tolerably  slow  rate  towards 
Auburn  ;  nothing  of  importance  occurring  in  the 
route,  or  variety  in  our  company.  Our  two  Ohio 
ladies,  were  engaged,  as  we  left  them,  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  day  ;  the  one  vv^ith  her  novel,  and  the 
other  pensively  immersed  in  cogitation.  The 
N.  Y.  gentleman^  had  taken  a  post  on  the  box ; 
where  he  was  agreeably  entertaining  the  driver 
with  an  account  of  the  feats  of  horsemanship  and 
jocky-club  amusements;  as  wellas  occasionally  re- 
lieving him,  in  the  true  style  of  a  Knight  of  the 
'whip^  by  showing  his  own  dexterity  in  driving- 
four  horses. 
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The  village  of  Auburn  contains  about  fifteeii 
hundred  inhabitants.  Its  location  is  extremely 
eligible,  for  manufactories  and  mills  ;.  and  to  this 
circumstance,  much  of  the  importance  of  its 
trade  is  derived.  It  is  distant  from  Albany  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Owasco  lake.  Among  other  public  buildings, 
there  are  a  court  house  and  gaol. 

A  Prison  for  convicts  has  recently  been  erect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  state.  After  supper  we 
took  a  walk  to  view  this  stupendous  edifice  by 
moon-light,  and  were  very  much  gratified  with 
the  appearance.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  at  each  of  the  front 
corners  stands  a  sentry  box  for  the  protection  of 
the  night-watch.  The  parapet  on  the  roof  creates 
an  idea  of  a  fortress,  more  than  what  might  be 
considered  as  a  decoration,  for  the  habitation 
of  convicts.  On  the  top  of  the  building 
there  stands,  in  complete  uniform,  a  figure  of 
what  caused  much  deliberation  among  our  party 
to  determine,  whether  it  was  a  real  or  only  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Son  of  Mars.  He  at  any  rate  is  placed 
in  so  conspicuous  a  situation,  as  fully  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  intimidation.  The  effect  on  some 
men  is  likely  to  be  similar  to  that  produced  on 
birds  by  the  scare-crow  in  a  barley  field. 
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We  were  not  able  to  learn  much  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  was  lately  established 
here  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  as  it  has  scarcely  yet  commenced  opera- 
tions. It  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  I  understood  the  terms  were  rea- 
sonable with  respect  to  tuition  and  board.  The 
students  will  probably  be  transferred  to  Ando- 
ver  or  Princeton,  after  some  advancement  in  their 
studies  ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  state  of 
the  kind,  it  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  other 
denominations. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Passengers  called — Flourishing  appearance  of  the  Country— 
Travelling  Customs — Growth  of  Towns — Familiar  Intro- 
duction— Similarity  of  names  in  places — Theological  Se- 
minary, at  Geneva — Canandaigua — Burning  Spring. 

3d.  At  the  usual  hour  of  starting  we  were 
abruptly  awakened  again  with  that  most  unwel- 
come of  all  cries,  to  the  half-rested  traveller. 
The  Stage  is  ready  /• — Passeoigers  halloo  /— 
"  What  is  to  be  done,"  said  one  of  my  compa- 
nions, betwixt  sleeping  and  waking, — "  what 
then  ?-— what's  the  matter  ?" — "  Get  up,"  said  a 
good-humoured,  half-witted,  half-laughing  kind 
of  fellow  ] — "  come  gentlemen  ; — pull  foot  ;• — = 
rouse  up  gentlemen  ; — the  horses  are  all  hitched!" 
'^  What  do  you  mean  V — "  To  drive  right  off 
then  ?"  said  I.  "  To  be  sure  !"  At  which  the  fel- 
low  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  in  good  earnest, — 
"  O  yes,  O  yes  !"— continued  he,  with  a  horse 
laugh — "  The  horses  is  all  'itched  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 
''  But  you'll  give  us  time,— wont  you,  to  dress  ?" 
^'  O  yes,  O  yes  !" — and  he  bolted  out  of  the  room 
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just  quick  enough  to  save  his  distance  from  a 
blow  of  the  first  article  that  might  have  been  le- 
velled at  his  head.  We  were  thus  left  in  a  maze 
of  wonder  ;  not  knowing  whether  most  to  admire 
the  fellow's  wit,  dexterity,  or  impertinence  ;  and 
by  this  time  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
were  awake,  began  to  bundle  on  the  vest  and  pan- 
taloons, with  the  utmost  precipitation.  There  will 
be  nothing  done,  till  we  come,  said  I ;  so  if  they 
will,  let  them  drive  off  without  us.  To  make 
sure  of  the  matter,  however,  we  were  ready  (to 
make  use  of  a  vulgar  phrase)  in  a  twinkling, 
came  down  stairs,  and  stept  into  the  stage. 

After  leaving  Auburn  the  country  displays  a 
more  pleasing  aspect,  and  better  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Villages  occasionally  appear  along  the 
shores,  but  generally  at  the  outlet  of  each  lake, 
which  is  the  depot  for  produce,  and  thus  the  most 
important  situation  is  there  established.  It  is 
often  a  difficult  matter  to  realize,  that  one  is  tra- 
velling at  so  great  a  distance  from  a  populous  city, 
by  reason  of  the  improved,  cheerful,  and  beau- 
teous arrangements  which  are  presented.  The 
houses  are  constructed  in  so  commodious  and  cor- 
rect a  style,  as  frequently  to  convey  an  idea  of 
elegance  and  taste,  rather  than  of  the  inconve- 
niences  naturally  attached  to  the  ill  formed  log- 
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house  of  huge  timber,  so  usually  the  first  mode  of 
building  which  is  adopted  in  new  countries. 

To  the  village  of  E,  Cayuga  is  eight  miles. 
Here  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  at  an  early  hour, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  American  stage 
travelling,  which  probably  arises  from  the  cor- 
responding time  of  starting,  and  by  this  means 
the  whole  arrangement  for  the  day  is  put  aheado 
The  breakfast  tables  generally  are  well  provided 
with  all  things  necessary.  Every  meal  is  charged 
at  about  the  same  price,  and  a  breakfast  or  supper 
is  scarcely  distinguishable,  from  dinner,  except 
for  the  tea  and  coffee.  The  prices  are  usually 
three  shillings*  per  meal.  The  rate  of  lodging  is, 
from  one  to  two  shillings,  for  each  bed.  In  some 
parts  of  the  hack  countries^  I  have  been  informed 
it  is  unusual  to  cook  dinner,  for  travellers,  unless 
specially  called  for  ;  the  mode  generally  adopted 
is  to  take  breakfast  and  supper  only,  and  to  lie 
by,  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  rest,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  This  is  more  properly  the  custom 
among  travellers  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  The 
horse  is  allowed  to  eat  only  a  small  quantity,  at 
this  time,  reserving  the  more  important  feed  till 
night :  in  this  manner  he  will  continue  the  jour- 

"  New-York  money,  equal  to  thirty  seven  and  a  lialf  cents. 
D   2 
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iiey,  at  the  best  rate,  and  hold  out  for  the  longest 
time.  Such  things  as  concern  travelling  gene- 
rally will  only  barely  be  alluded  to  ;  not  particu- 
larly falling  under  notice  unless  from  casual  ob- 
servations or  intervening  circumstances. 

After  breakfast  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Cayuga  lake  ;  which,  calculating  from  the  time 
taken  up,  I  should  judge  to  be  a  mile  in  length, 
Its  construction  is  remarkable,  being  built  on 
piles,  and  level.  Three  miles  beyond  this  is  the 
small  village  of  Seneca  Falls^  through  which  we 
passed  ;  and  next  came  to  the  flourishing  village 
of  Waterloo^  born  and  christened  since  the  battle. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  discover  resemblances 
between  places  themselves  which  are  similarly 
named,  or  the  events  producing  their  names.  In 
this  respect  there  is  often  a  considerable  disap- 
pointment, when  the  original  places  are  known, 
and  the  mind  consequently  accustomed  to  form  a 
set  of  ideas,  in  a  directly  opposite  ratio  to  the  one 
immediately  presenting  itself  before  us.  Such  was 
the  case,  in  the  present  instance.  An  open,  level, 
and  uninteresting  spot ;  but  rather  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country,  which  incloses  it,  by  a 
thick  wood.  Through  the  town  runs  a  consi- 
derable stream  of  water,  on  which  are  erected  se- 
veral mills.    The  account  of  the  magical  increase 
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of  this  place,  given  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  public 
paper,  had  excited  the  curiosity  and  interest  of 
our  party.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  behold  the 
rapid  progress  of  this  village,  which  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  desert  forest.  The  hunter  of 
these  wilds  might  wonder,  on  his  return,  at  seeing 
the  change,  where  but  a  few  seasons  past  his  yearly 
course  was  uninterrupted.  The  expectations  are 
not  realized,  with  respect  to  the  healthiness  of 
the  place;  which  we  learnt  was  much  subject 
to  fever  and  ague.  And  this  misfortune  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  new  settlements  to  a  very 
alarming  degree. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  another  pas- 
senger, added  to  the  list  of  females,  whose  reso- 
lute silence  had  almost  rendered  them  unnoticed. 
She  began,  by  a  New-England  method,  to  disco- 
ver the  place  of  abode  of  our  ladies^  by  saying  they 
were  not  from  siich^  or — frorn  such  a  place.  This 
important  discovery  being  once  settled,  there  was 
no  end  to  further  inquiries,  by  way  of  explana- 
tory contradiction.  "  You  do  not  know,"  mean- 
ing "  do  you  kno-o)  ?"  Squire  Timberlocky  Judge 
Clutterbjick,  Timothy  Faxvnhunter^  or  Farmer 
Rake^  with  many  other  distinguished  gentry  and 
commoners  in  the  vicinity  of  Painesville.  This 
conversation,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
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was  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  parties  ac« 
quainted,  and  subsided  as  soon  as  the  prelimi- 
naries of  natural  curiosity  were  over.  In  fact, 
•when  this  was  done,  all  communications  again 
ceased ;  by  either  a  voluntary,  or  an  involuntary 
calm.  Those  persons,  generally  speaking,  who 
talk  most,  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  are  the  least 
capable  of  advancing  much  upon  any  other ;  and 
universally  fail  in  the  attempt,  both  of  entertain- 
ing themselves,  as  well  as  their  neighbours. 

On  advancing  a  little  further  we  perceived  the 
Seneca  Lake^  at  the  outlet  of  which  is  situated  the 
Village  of  Geneva,  It  is  no  doubt  very  natural 
for  settlers,  to  give  names  to  places  taken  from 
the  old  countries,  where  their  forefathers  have 
lived,  as  a  respectful  token  of  their  remembrance  : 
but  here  again  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  preserve  this  memento, 
there  should  be  corresponding  incidents,  circum- 
stances, or  situation  ;  else  the  fondest  expecta- 
tions are  lost ; — the  fancied  pleasure  ceases. 
Such  is  the  doleful  picture  of  this  place,  such  the 
sickening  view  here  seen  !  To  say  that  there  is  a 
resemblance,  to  the  town  only,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Savoy,  is  a 
comparison  that  may  be  allowed,  especially  with 
respect  to  filth,  incongruity  or  gloominess ;  but 
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to  call  to  mind  the  lively  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  which  one  glance  at  Geneva's 
lake  would  point  to  the  beholder's  fancy  ;  or 
flashing  from  the  snow-topped  Alpine  region, 
seen  in  perspective  over  its  blue-waved  sheet; 
would  require  a  thousand  exertions,  which  the 
most  fertile  imagination  or  brilliancy  of  genius, 
must  fail  in  attempting  to  portray.  So  on  the  one 
hand  is  the  comparative  picture  brightened ;  and 
on  the  other  the  disappointment  augmented.  A 
few  miserable,  misplaced  habitations,  are  here 
the  only  relief  from  the  woody  scene,  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  expanse  of  water  on  the  other.  The 
houses  form  a  corner';  i,  e,  the  main-street  throueh 
which  the  stage  passed  to  the  inn.  This  situation 
is  the  pleasantest,  being  nearer  to  the  lake,  and  on 
its  highest  bank. 

It  does  not  behoove  me  to  pass  by  Geneva  with- 
out saying  something  about  the  Theological  Se- 
minary recently  established  here,  as  a  branch  of 
the  general  one.  It  is  intended  that  students  for 
holy  orders,  who  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  means  of  residing  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
shall  remain  here  preparatory  to  their  entering 
the  general  Seminary.  Such  as  are  disposed, 
however,  will  have  the  privilege  of  being  fitted 
for   orders    at   this    place ;  in   a   way  that  may 
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enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  parish 
minister.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate 
of  either  the  qualifications  for  entry,  or  the  re- 
quisites for  admission,  to  orders.  As  far  .how- 
ever as  is  known,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
classics  is  to  be  taught ;  sufficient  very  likely  to 
qualify  them  for  entrance  at  college  ;  for  such 
as  could  not  procure  admission  to  college,  it 
would  seem  of  course  could  not  be  admitted 
here :  at  any  rate,  this  appears  as  if  it  might  be 
the  intended  plan.  The  object  is  good,  but  how 
far  likely  to  produce  a  benefit  ultimately,  time 
will  determine.  In  the  name  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Chyrch  h^r  candidates  must  ever  be  suc- 
cessful. 

With  respect  to  the  building  it  may  be  said, 
with  propriety,  to  be  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  worthy  object  intended.  There  is  a  degree 
of  neatness  and  regularity  in  the  construction, 
while  at  the  same  time  both  commodious  and 
sufficiently  large.  It  is  an  admirable  model  of 
unadorned  simplicity ;  and  being  delightfully  si- 
tuated on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  three  sto- 
ries high  besides  the  basement.  The  windows, 
though  not  capacious,  and  containing  small  lights, 
bespeak  a  symmetry  and  order  suitable  for  the 
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apartments  of  study.  In  fact  the  whole  appear- 
ance is  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tial. Sufficient  accommodations  are  here  provided 
for  the  students,  and  advantages  of  an  education 
for  the  ministry,  with  respect  to  retirement,  supe- 
rior to  those  practicable  in  a  city,  and  according 
to  circumstances,  not  less  complete. 

The  country,  through  which  we  passed  after 
leaving  Geneva,  abounds  with  those  plains  and 
native  forests,  so  common  in  the  new  states  to 
the  westward ;  with  this  exception,  however,  that 
the  soil  is  not  so  good.  Very  few  houses  are  to 
be  seen  for  the  space  of  sixteen  miles,  which  is  the 
distance  to  the  next  lake ;  but  still,  now  and  then, 
a  little  orchard  of  peach  or  appletrees,  and  a  stub- 
ble-field  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  settler  was 
not  destitute  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
main  staff  of  life.  On  passing  Seneca  and  Gor- 
ham.^  we  approached  the  lake  of  Canandaigua, 
near  which  there  is  evidently  greater  attention 
paid  to  horticulture,  and  kitchen-gardens  are  not 
unfrequently  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation. 

Canandaigua  is  situated  near  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  This  vil- 
lage concedes  the  palm  to  none  through  which 
our  route  has  passed,  either  in  situation  or  beauty. 
The  variety  of  prospects,  as  also  the  taste  and 
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its  vicinity  contains  a  number  of  villas.  The 
natural  scenery  renders  it  an  eligible  situation  to 
the  citizen,  retiring  from  the  walks  of  an  active 
life,  or  the  independent  farmer.  It  seems  proba- 
ble from  appearances  that  such  spots  will  be 
sought  after,  and  perhaps  already  have  been  se- 
lected by  persons  of  this  description.  Our  party 
came  to  a  conclusion  to  remain  here  during  Sun- 
day ;  in  so  doing  there  were  no  other  inconve- 
niences, than  parting  with  the  company  (before 
mentioned)  and  a  small  delay. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  we  dined  and 
made  ourselves  contented  after  the  departure  of 
the  stage.  The  room  to  which  we  were  shown 
was  in  the  front  part  of  the  principal  inn,  situated 
on  the  large  square.  It  is  placed  on  the  most 
eligible  site  which  the  town  affords  ;  the  views 
are  finer,  more  open,  and  elevated  than  at  any 
other  spot.  In  front  of  this  square,  containing 
the  court-house,  runs  the  principal  street,  which 
ascends  a  gradual  hill ;  at  the  top  of  which,  a 
most  perfect  view  of  the  lake,  whose  picturesque 
and  broad  expanse  forms  a  contrast  with  the  wild 
surrounding  country,  is  presented.  The  prospect 
down  this  vista  is  charming,  being  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.     The  lower  part  of  the  street  is 
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occupied  by  stores  and  ware-houses,  but  the  up- 
per contains  villas  or  cottages,  ornamented  with 
colonnades  and  porches,  each  within  its  own  plea- 
sure ground  or  garden.  The  principal  part  of  the 
town  is  built  at  about  one  mile  from  the  lake.  It 
is  distant  from  Albany  two  hundred  and  eight 
miles — from  Utica  a  hundred  and  fourteen — from 
Buffalo  eighty-eight — and  from  Niagara  Falls  a 
hundred  and  eight. 

There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  a  num- 
ber of  "  sulphur  springs."  For  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  inform.ation  con- 
cerning these,  as  also  what  is  called  "  the  burning 
spring,"  nine  miles  south-west  of  Canandaigua,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  subjoining  an  account 
thereof  in  the  words  of  an  intelligent  traveller. 
''  We  entered  a  small  but  thick  wood  of  pine  and 
maple,  enclosed  within  a  narrow  ravine,  the  steep 
sides  of  which,  composed  of  dark  clay-slate,  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  forty  feet.  Down  this  glen, 
whose  width,  at  its  entrance,  may  be  about  sixty 
vards,  trickles  a  scanty  streamlet,  wandering  from 
side  to  side,  as  scattered  rocks,  or  fallen  trees, 
afford  or  deny  it  passage.  We  had  advanced 
on  its  course  about  fifty  yards,  when  close  under 
the  rocks  of  the  right  bank,  we  perceived  a  bright 
red  flame,  burning  briskly  on  its  waters.     Pieces 
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of  lighted  wood  being  applied  to  different  adja- 
cent spots,  a  space  of  several  yards  was  imme- 
diately in  a  blaze.  Being  informed  by  our  guide, 
that  a  repetition  of  this  phenomenon  might  be 
seen  higher  up  the  glen,  we  scrambled  on,  for 
about  a  hundred  yards,  and,  directed  in  some 
degree  by  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  applied  our 
match  to  several  places,  with  the  same  effect. 
The  rocky  banks  here  approach  so  closely,  as 
to  leave  little  more  than  a  course  to  the  stream, 
whose  stony  channel  formed  our  path  :  sulphur 
in  several  places  oozed  from  them  abundantly. 
We  advanced  about  seventy  yards  further,  when 
we  found  the  glen  terminate  in  a  perpendicular 
Tock,  about  thirty  feet  high,  overgrown  with 
moss,  and  encumbered  with  fallen  pine  trees, 
through  which  the  drops,  at  this  dry  period  of 
the  season,  scarcely  trickled.  These  fires,  we 
were  told,  continue  burning  unceasingly,  unless 
extinguished  by  accident.  The  phenomenon  was 
discovered  by  the  casual  rolling  of  some  lighted 
embers  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  while  it  was 
clearing  for  cultivation.  In  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  flame,  it  probably  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  discovered.  I  could  how- 
ever find  no  traces  of  a  spring  on  its  whole 
course :  the  water  on  which  the  first  fire   was 
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burning,  had  indeed  a  stagnant  appearance,  an(i 
probably  was  so,  from  the  failure  of  the  current  j 
but  it  had  no  peculiar  taste  or  smell,  was  of  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  but  a  few  inches  deep  ; 
a  few  bubbles  indicated  the  passage  of  the  in- 
flammable air  through  it :  on  applying  a  match  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  dry  rock,  a  momentary 
flame  played  along  it  also.  These  circumstances 
induced  us  to  consider  the  bed  of  the  streamlet 
as  accidently  aflfording  an  outlet  to  the  inflammable 
air  from  below,  and  the  water  as  in  some  degree 
performing  the  part  of  a  candle-wick,  by  prevent- 
ing its  immediate  dispersion  into  the  atmo- 
sphere— I  should  observe  that  there  are  consi- 
derable sulphur  springs  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Canandaiguaj  and  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  notic- 
ing, that  a  line  drawn  through  both,  would  strike,  in 
a  south  south-west  direction,  the  warm  spring  near 
Huntingdon,  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Berkely  medi- 
cinal waters  on  the  Potomac ;  and  thence,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  mountains  south-west,  the 
hot  springs  of  Bath,  and  sulphur  springs  in  the 
Alleghany." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Episcopal  Church— Divine  Worship — Lay-Reader — Preach- 
ing" :  Doctrinal  Inferences — Visit  from  Mr.  B. — Departure 
from  Canandaigua — Travelling:  Group — Progress  of  the 
€anal — Traveller's  Fare — Improvements  in  Stages — Gene- 
ral Remarks — Buffalo — Entrance  into  Upper  Canada, 

Sunday^  August  4th,  At  the  hour  of  half  past 
ten  A.  M.  we  repaired  to  the  Episcopal  church. 
The  building  is  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  displays 
a  neatness  on  the  outside  not  often  excelled. 
There  is  a  cupola  in  front  containing  a  belfry. 
The  whole  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  exhibits  a 
singularly  grotesque  appearance  ;  as  the  elegance 
of  this  order  of  buildings  depends  on  the  idea  of 
age,  which  the  mind  connects  with  them.  It  is 
devoid  of  taste  with  regard  to  the  interior  also, 
having  a  metallic  plate,  to  designate  the  pews  ; 
while  every  other  part  of  the  church  is  exceeding- 
ly plain  and  without  ornament. 

The  day  had  been  rainy,  and  other  appearances 
:ombined  to  render  the  worship  irregular  and  ill 
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attended.  The  mind  is  often  capricious  and  wan- 
dering,  even  in  the  House  of  God  ;  but  I  really 
think  that  there  are  occasionally  circumstances, 
which  serve  to  heighten  this  disposition,  and  that 
the  service  of  our  Church,  if  not  properly  con- 
ducted, has  not  unfrequently  such  effect.  Such 
conceptions  are  accounted  for,  when  we  consider 
that  the  speaker  must  feel  before  he  can  com- 
municate :  and  in  the  present  instance  the  circum- 
rstances  alluded  to  were  unhappily  illustrated,  by 
the  most  cogent  reasons.  It  happened  unfortu- 
nately that  Mr.  B.,  the  rector,  was  unwell.  He 
had  not  officiated  for  some  months.  The  service 
was  performed  by  a  lay-reader,  as  I  supposed,  who 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  He  entered  the  read- 
ing desk  in  a  manner  very  unusual,  to  one,  at  least, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  entry  of  mi- 
nisters (that  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  Almighty 
God,  for  a  blessing  upon  their  labours)  humbly 
supplicate,  as  a  previous  step  to  commencing  di- 
vine worship.  His  figure  was  that  of  a  country 
squire,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  clergyman.  What 
v/ith  alterations  and  ill  devised  omissions,  he  con- 
trived to  get  through,  and  mangle  the  service  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  The  important  airs  which 
he  assumed  on  proceeding  to  read  a  good  sermon 
of  Bishop  Wilson,  were  not  a  little  heightened,  by 
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his  awkward  attempts  to  supply  the  want  of  elo- 
quence. Add  to  this  the  close  cut  hah'  of  a 
high-turned  forehead,  his  total  inaptitude  for 
the  situation,  and  dignified,  lofty  demeanour ; 
and  there  appeared  at  once  the  characteristic 
stamp  of  a  pedagogue.  We  learnt  afterwads  that 
he  was  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by  profession  also,  a 
lawyer.  May  Heaven  bestow  meekness  on  those 
who  officiate,  for  the  Church  needs  no  assistance 
without  it,  in  the  pale  of  her  sanctuary.  It  is 
not  from  want  of  ^charity  that  these  remarks 
have  been  dictated  ;  though  it  tends  to  show,  that 
there  existed  an  improper  spirit  for  devotion.  A 
query  arises,  whether  a  similar  effect  will  not 
generally  be  produced  ?  It  is  probably  no  matter 
of  surprise,  that  a  service  rendered  dull  by  such 
performances,  must  effectually  create  lukewarm- 
ness,  and  cause  finally  the  ruined  state  of  many 
country  parishes. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  I 
declined  going  to  the  same  church  in  the  afternoon. 
Aly  reverend  companion  had  not  been  introduced 
to  the  clergyman,  and  thus  it  happened,  was  not 
asked  to  preach.  No  inducement  would  have 
caused  me  to  sit  again  under  such  preaching,  if 
so  it  can  be  called,  as  I  heard  this  morning,  and  in  | 
the  presence  of  two  ordained  ministers ;  so  I  left  , 
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my  companions  on  the  way  thither,  and  entered 
the  Presbyterian   church  myself.     The  preacher 
a  Welshman,   delivered    a    deliberate   doctrinal 
sermon    extempore,  against   the  reprobate  race. 
The  terrors  of  the  judgment  day  were   awfully 
depicted!     He    portrayed   the    sinner's    hopeless 
condition,  on  whom  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  should 
fall;  and  declared  himself  the  messenger.     His 
tones  were  deep,-his  manner   pointed,  and  his 
language    unpersuasive.     How    comfortless    the 
state   of  a  sinner  awakened  to  a  sense  of  God's 
justice   in  his  own  punishment  .'—-how  lost  for 
ever!     But  stop  !  too  much  is  proved  ;-~he  will 
not  finally  perish  !--his  very    dread  of  this  could 
no  lost  sinner  feel.     It  is  the  source  from  whence 
his    comfort    and  the  knowledge   of  his   pardon 
are  to  be  derived.     Already  have   the  dawnings 
of  grace  appeared, -.the  Saviour's  arms  are  open.' 
^  I  returned  to   the   inn,  and  joined  my  compa- 
nions  ,•  and  not  having  any  acquaintances   in  the 
place,  we  determined  to  remain   in  our  chamber. 
The  conversation  turned   upon   devotional  exer- 
cises, and  produced,  I  trust,  considerable  advan- 
tage.     My  mind  had  been  prepared  by  reflections 
during  the  day  on   what  had  occurred,  and  by 
leading  a  highly  esteemed  production  of  an  Eng- 
lish vv'oman  on  Practical  Pietv. 


5th.  The  politeness  of  Mr.  B.,  the  rector,  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  curiosity,  (he  having  seen 
three  strangers  at  the  church  yesterday,  and  sup- 
posing them  to  belong  to  the  cloth),'induced  him 
this  morning  to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  setting  down  two  of  the  party  as  clergy- 
men, and  the  other  a  student  in  divinity.  He 
was  much  surprised,  that  we  had  been  so  long  in 
tow^n,  without  his  knowledge. — Our  discussions 
were  of  a  general  nature  ;  excepting  the  account 
of  his  own  ill  health,  and  the  unavoidable  decline 
of  the  church  from  debts,  and  other  opposing  cir- 
cumstances. He  afterwards  proposed  taking  a 
walk,  in  the  course  of  which  we  saw  the  Metho- 
dist and  the  Congregational  churches,  both  sub- 
stantial frame  buildings  j  -we  also  called  to  see 
several  gentlemen  of  his  congregation,  and  re- 
turning to  the  inn  soon  after,  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  our  friend  Mr.  B. 

From  Canandaigua  a  stage  is  frequently  taken 
to  Rochester,  and  thence  to  the  falls  ;  it  being- 
called  the  Ridge  or  North  road,  and  is  in  a  better 
state  of  repair  generally  than  the  other,  via  Buf- 
falo. We  chose  however  the  latter,  as  we  had 
some  intention  of  passing  the  other,  on  our  re- 
turn. We  therefore  left  this  place  at  2  p.  M.  and 
entered  the  stage-coach.     The  rest  of  the  com- 
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pany  were  composed  of  the  family  of  a  reverend 
doctor  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  his  wife,  and 
two  children,  mother-in-law,  and  her  son  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  They  formed  an  interest- 
ing group  or  domestic  travelling  circle,  which 
we  had  overtaken  once  before,  and  left  at  Little 
Falls. 

On  leaving  Canandaigua  we  proceeded  over  a 
country  rather  more  rough  than  usual,  and  of  a 
sandy  texture.  The  road,  however,  is  not  with- 
out interest  as  it  passes  near  the  great  canal. 
The  channel  is  elevated  upon  a  high  earthen 
mound.  The  Irondequoit  is  conducted  beneath, 
through  a  long  and  capacious  funnel.  These 
works  will  finish  the  section  as  far  as  the  Ton- 
newanta,  and  from  appearance  are  the  most  gigan- 
tic on  the  whole  route.  There  is  much  labour  be- 
stowed in  transporting  earth  for  the  mound. 
From  these  exertions  it  is  necessarily  admitted 
that  New-York  as  a  state  will  stand  pre-eminent 
for  her  improvements,  and  afford  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation. 

We  passed  through  East  and  AVest  Bloomjielcl^ 
Lhna^  and  Avon,  small  neat  villages  ;  and  a  ride 
of  twenty-seven  miles  brought  us  to  the  Genesee 
landing^  where  there  is  a  small  inn,  and  but 
}ndifFerent  accommodations.     Our  party  alighted 
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ut  an  early  hour,  at  this  place,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  river ;  for  it  appeared  there  was 
no  choice  or  arrangement  left,  but  to  make  this 
the  lodging  place  for  the  night.  A  room  was 
selected  with  three  beds,  and  no  other  inconve- 
nience arose,  but  that  two  adjoining  chambers 
communicated  with  ours.  We  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  put  up  with  travellers''  fare.  Supper 
was  announced,  and  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we 
found  it  served  up  in  a  very  agreeable  style  :  and 
when  this  was  finished  we  retired  to  our  cham- 
ber, in  order  to  continue  our  usual  practice  of 
employing  a  few  hours  at  the  Journal. 

6t/i.  Our  company  was  just  enough  for  a 
stage  load,  and  being  all  assembled  at  the  hour 
of  four,  we  left  Genesee  landing,  and  crossed  a 
covered  bridge  in  about  a  mile.  The  stages  on 
this  route  are  very  much  improved,  and  the  teams 
are  of  the  finest  sort.  The  former,  in  addition 
to  being  commodious  and  well  swung,  have  cross 
back-straps  to  the  middle  seats ;  which  make  these 
preferable.  The  baggage  is  suspended  from  the 
body  of  the  stage,  by  a  chain  from  the  top,  so  as 
eifectually  to  prevent  chafing.  What  I  also  re- 
marked was,  that  instead  of  black,  the  top  and  of- 
ten the  sides  are  painted  almost  of  a  white  colour. 
It  is  supposed  this  vfill  be  more  durable;  at  any 
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rate  a  good   purpose  is  effected,  by  preventing 
the  heat  of  the  sun  from  striking  through. 

Passing  through  Caledonia  or  Big  Spring,  a 
small  village,  we  arrived  at  Le  Roy^  to  breakfast ; 
which  is  twelve  miles  ;  and  thence  four  miles 
farther  is  Stafford.  These  villages  are  small,  but 
contain  many  brick  houses.  From  an  eminence 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  I  perceived  Batavia^ 
a  very  neat  town  and  handsome  situation.  It 
contains  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  about 
two  hundred  houses.  A  new  church  has  lately 
been  erected,  v/hich  was  subscribed  to  by  both 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  denominations.  It 
is  something  modeled  like  the  one  at  Canandai- 
gua,  being  too  short  for  its  breadth ;  but  it  is  built 
of  brick  instead  of  frame.  The  main  street  of 
this  town  is  a  mile  in  length. 

In  the  vicinity  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
lands,  belonging  to  the  Holland  Land  Company  ; 
the  agent  for  which,  Mr.  O.  of  Philadelphia,  we 
met  at  Batavia.  Lands  are  not  much  improved, 
through  the  country  over  which  we  have  come 
to-day.  They  are  generally  of  good  quality,  and 
on  lime-stone  bottoms  ;  at  least  this  description 
of  soil  extends  in  a  ledge  of  thirteen  miles  be- 
yond Batavia.  The  first  year  of  cleanng  lands 
produces  no  crops  ;  and  it  requires  an  industrious 
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farmer  to  get  in  seed,  the  second  year.  After 
the  trees  are  cut  down,  they  must  be  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  produced  are  the  only  emolument,  for 
the  first  year.  It  will  cost  twelve  dollars  per  acre 
to  clear  lands  effectually,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
Imt  the  stumps  of  the  trees.  When  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  do  this  the  trees  are  only  girted, 
the  sap  being  down  ;  this  operation  soon  kills 
them,  but  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  field,  till 
a  convenient  opportunity  occurs  for  removing  or 
burning  them.  In  a  few  years  they  will  all  rot  away 
of  their  own  accord  except  the  trunk,  and  the  land 
thus  prepared  will  produce  yearly  crops ;  but  this  is 
only  adopted  as  a  dernier  or  expeditious  mode, 
where  a  field  must  be  hastily  put  into  grain.  It  ex- 
emplifies the  motto,  that  "lazy  people  take  the  most 
pains."  The  price  of  labour  per  day  is  equal  to 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  in  this  country.  This  is 
made  the  current  commodity  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  money,  as  is  usual  in  most  of  the 
western  states.  In  this  day's  ride  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  seeing,  what  they  call  grtdiroii 
bridges  or  roads.  They  are  made  by  felling 
trees,  and  laying  the  trunks  close  along  side  of 
one  another.  The  interstices  are  attempted  to  be 
filled  up  with  dirt.  You  are  dragged  slowly  over 
these  roads  in  the  most  dreadful  agitation ;  re- 
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sembling  the  motion  occasioned  by  the  pitching 
of  a  ship  at  sea.  At  this  rate  of  perpetual  jar- 
ring, bruising,  and  tossing,  we  worried  over  these 
uncultivated  wilds,  without  meeting  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice,  or  being  one  moment  sufficiently 
collected  to  adjust  an  occurring  thought.  The 
intervening  places  from  Batavia  to  Buffalo  are 
Pembroke^  Clarence^  and  Williamsville ;  in  which 
there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable.  At  no 
considerable  distance  from  the  road  is  the  Indian 
milage  of  the  Tonnewanta  tribe.  We  were  met 
by  a  squaw,  v/ho  came  up  to  the  stage  to  sell  whor- 
tleberries. 

At  5  p.  M.  we  got  into  Buffalo.  This  town, 
situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  has  flourished 
very  considerably  since  the  war  ;  when  it  was 
burnt,  by  the  English.  It  contains  a  neat  church, 
bank,  and  court-house,  with  other  public  build- 
ings. Its  situation  is  highly  advantageous,  form- 
ing the  grand  line  of  communication  by  the  lakes, 
with  the  western  states  of  the  Union  and  the 
two  Canadas  ;  as  also,  with  the  eastern  states, 
by  means  of  the  canal  which  has  just  been  opened. 
The  celerity  with  which  this  town  has  risen  from 
its  ashes,  and  still  continues  to  flourish,  is  indica- 
tive of  an  unusual  degree  of  enterprise  among 
Its  inhabitants. 
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7th.  We  left  our  accommodations,  at  the  prin^ 
cipal  inn  at  this  place,  which  were  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind,  immediately  after  breakfast ; 
and  departed  for  Black  Rock  ferry,  two  miles  dis- 
tant. This  place  contains  some  good  houses  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  of  the  lake.  The  cur« 
rent  runs  here  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  river  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide. 

Immediately  on  crossing,  innumerable  quanti- 
ties of  swallows  are  seen  hovering  round,  and 
feeding  on  swarms  of  flies,  which  abound  in  these 
parts.  They  have  demolished  every  leaf  of  some 
few  trees,  where  they  alight  j  supplying  their 
place  with  ten  times  greater  numbers,  than  the 
bared  limbs  before  possessed.  From  Buffalo  to 
Niagara  Falls,  by  the  Canada  side,  is  twenty 
miles.  The  road  proceeds  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  but  little  varied ;  though  sandy,  the 
intervening  country  is  well  cultivated,  but  the 
houses  are  of  a  meaner  description  than  those  on 
the  American  side.  We  observed  also  on  the 
way  a  great  number  of  ducks  and  other  water 
fowls,  as  also  snipe  and  plover.  Perched  on  a 
blasted  pine  two  eagles  sat ;  as  if  portending  that 
these  domains,  one  day  seceding  from  the  British 
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crown,  would  rally  under  the  banner  of  that  na- 
tion, -which  has  adopted  this  soaring  bird  as  the 
emblem  of  her  glory.  America  may  be  said  to 
possess  the  comprehensive  grasp,  and  penetrating 
eye  of  the  eagle  ;  and  continues  with  youthful 
vigour  to  make  advances  in  improvements, — in 
agriculture, — and  in  commerce.  Chippewa,  where 
the  famous  battle  was  fought  and  victory  obtained 
by  the  Americans,  is  situated  on  a  level  spot  three 
miles  from  the  Falls.  We  had  almost  passed 
quietly  by,  had  w^e  not  been  pointed  to  the  place 
of  the  battle  groimds^  where  the  British  and 
American  arms  have  clashed  in  fierce  array, 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundiy 


CHAPTER  VIL 


NIAGARA    FALLS. 


The  emotions  which  arise  in  the  mind,  on  be« 
holding  this  wonderful  work  of  Nature,  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  described. 

"  Strange  !  there  should  be  found. 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencil'd  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  band  ! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art ; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier." 

Accustomed,  as  we  are  from  early  life,  to  hear 
the  representations  of  others  concerning  great 
curiosities,  with  interest;  there  is  unconsciously 
treasured  up  in  the  mind  a  prepossessed  opinion  s 
but  when  the  sight  bursts  on  our  astonished 
view,  a  quick  recollection  recurs,  which  not 
unfrequently  produces  a  disappointment,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dissimilitude  of  the  picture. 
Some  of  the  interrogatories,  revolving  in  the 
ra'ind''s  eye  upon  such  occasions,  are  suggested 
F  2 


from  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  real  ac- 
count, or  from  misconceptions  of  our  own  fancy. 
The  vision  is  incorrect  in  most  instances,  which 
the  imagination  has  presented,  from  impressions 
previously  received  ;  thus  therefore  does  the  dis- 
appointment arise,  and  the  mortification  of  exag- 
gerated circumstances,  from  the  diminution  of 
splendour,  beauty,  or  greatness  occasioned  by  a 
real  discovery  of  what  had  before  been  depicted. 
So  in  an  eminent  degree  is  the  contrary  expe- 
rienced, with  respect  to  the  Falls  of  Niagai^a. 
"Whatever  idea  before  existed  ; — whatever  the 
fondness  for  decorating  in  vivid  colours,  the  ter- 
rific splendour,  and  the  wonders  of  this  scene  ; — 
all  is  but  faintly  conceived  ;  all  lost  in  the  daz- 
zling glow  of  astonishment.  The  power  of  fan- 
cy has  fled  from  the  aerial  castle  ; — surprise  and 
pleasure  have  usurped  the  place  of  disappoint- 
ment :  while  the  senses,  grasping  at  the  opening 
expanse  presented  at  one  view,  are  bewildered  in 
ecstasy  ;  and  with  incessant  ardour  plunge  into 
an  unfathomable  ocean  of  ever-widening  subli- 
mity. 

Such  are  the  unexaggerated  impressions  made : 
let  me  attempt  to  be  as  minute,  as  my  few  days^ 
continuance  at  this  place  have  enabled  me,  in  deli- 
neating the  respective  beauties  of  different  views. 


Ihe  Hrst  which  I  took,  was   from  a   projecting 
point  of  the  plain,  directly  in  front  of  the  horse- 
shoe.*    The  curve  which  has  been  hollowed  out 
contains  by  far  the  heaviest  sheet  of  water.    From 
being  deepest  at  the  centre,  there  is  a  gradual  de- 
crease either  way ;  i.  e.  (retaining  the  idea  of  the 
fish-hook^  at  the  bearded  part  of  which   the  ob- 
server is  supposed  to  stand)   to   the  point  of  vi- 
sion,   and    to   Iris    Island.     Carrying  your    eye 
along  the  stem  of  the  hook,  on  the   edge  of  this 
island,  the  view  is  unbroken,   till   arriving  at  a 
small   intermediate  fall,  and  then   another   island 
brings  you  to  the  American  fall,  which  completes 
the  stem  ;  making  three  distinct   falls.     The  ef- 
fect  is   increased,   by   reason  of  the   fall  on  the 
American  side  being  higher  by  fifteen  feet ;  and 
the    water   being  quite  shallow,  loses    its   green 
appearance  at  the  top,   and  is   immediately  con- 
verted into  foam. 

An  awful,  stunning  noise,  deeper  than  thunder, 
is  the  irresistible  effect  on  the  beholder,  at  his 
iirst  approach  to  the  Falls.  In  the  words  of  a 
tourist :  "  You  must  behold  at  one  viev/," — ■ 
*'  the    lofty  banks   and  immense   woods,    which 

*  Very  commonly  thus  called  from  the  shape ;  but  perhaps  the 
idea  of  the  Falls  is  more  correct  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
fish-hooky  laid  horizontally,  with  the  water  falling  through  the 
inside  bend  or  incurvation 
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environ  this  stupendous  scene,  the  irresistible 
force,  the  rapidity  of  motion,  displayed  by  the 
rolling  clouds  of  foam,  the  uncommon  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  colours  and  of  shades,  the  cease- 
less intumescence  and  swift  agitation  of  the 
dashing  waves  below,  the  solemn  and  tremendous 
noise,  with  the  volumes  of  vapour  darting  up- 
wards into  the  air,  which  the  simultaneous  re- 
port and  smoke  of  a  thousand  cannon  could 
scarcely  equal," — "  before  the  mind  can  feel  the 
real  grandeur  inspired  by  this  truly  magnificent 
and  sublime  prospect." 

A  stream  of  vapour  issues  constantly  from  the 
Falls.  It  may  in  shape  be  likened  to  a  spacious 
tree,  whose  branches  bend  and  wave  with  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  At  one  time  volumes  of 
spray  rolling  thousands  of  feet  into  the  air,  min- 
gle with  the  clouds  above.  Their  watery  canopy 
spreads  over  the  chasm,  assuming  all  imaginable 
forms.  It  appears,  at  a  distance,  like  morning 
dew  which  ascends  the  mountain  heights  : — again 
it  resembles  the  cloud  of  smoke  rolling  in  im- 
mense volumes  from  Etna's  burning  fire  ;  and 
with  uplifted  arches  aspires  to  prop  high  Htaven. 
Now  it  rises  higher  and  higher,  with  oblations 
to  the  skies. 

^th.  The  next  day  after  our  arrival,  we  con- 
cluded to  make  further  excursions  j  and  therefore 
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ciiscontinued  for  the  present,  tracing  the  fancied 
figures  in  the  spray,  which  the  brightness  of  a 
morning  sun  began  to  dissipate.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that,  early  in  the  day,  this  spray  rises 
much  higher,  forming  immense  clouds,  which, 
when  there  is  no  wind  prevailing,  hover  over  the 
river,  a  little  below  the  Falls,  and  mingle  their 
dark  columns  with  the  atmosphere.  From  hence 
it  returns  upon  the  earth  like  rain,  or  showers  of 
dripping  dew.  The  surrounding  romantic  spot 
is  thus  rendered  fertile.  The  interstices  that  se- 
parate  the  rocks  (which,  from  time  to  time,  fall  off 
from  the  steep  bank),  collect  a  soil,  suitable  for 
vegetation.  At  a  small  distance  below  the  Falls, 
trees  of  various  kinds  have  fixed  their  roots,  be- 
neath the  impending  cliff.  Their  branches  en- 
twining, form  a  thick  spreading  alcove  of  under- 
wood, and  thus  add  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 
In  some  places,  the  interruption  is  so  great,  from 
roots  and  broken  fragments,  as  to  prevent  passing. 
The  spot  is  altogether  interesting  and  diversified  t 
long  bending  grass  and  aquatic  plants  are  seen 
in  abundance,  mingling  their  beauties,  with  a 
fragrant  wildness.  Gay  flowers  of  the  forest  lift 
up  their  luxuriant  heads,  and  flourish  in  brightest 
hues,  amid  sun-beams  and  the  moisture  of  perpe- 
tual spray. 


TO 

We  descended  to  this  valley,  by  a  staircase, 
©n  the  Canada  side.  In  consequence  of  the  swell 
just  about  here,  it  is  necessary  to  drag  the  boat 
upon  the  shore,  to  keep  her  from  drifting.  The 
Charon  had  just  returned  from  ferrying  a  party 
over  the  river,  and  was  waiting  our  approach. 
We  got  into,  the  boat,  and  he  tugged  lustily  at  the 
oar,  till  we  gained  the  opposite  side.  The  water 
here  is  said  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  the  current  is  so  strong,  as  to  produce  nume- 
rous eddies  and  whirlpools.  A  foam  is  constantly 
spread  over  the  surface,  adding  beauty  to  the 
bright  green  colouring  of  the  water.  The  boat- 
men often  venture  up  between  the  Falls ;  in 
which  attempt,  the  boat  is  not  unfrequently 
whirled  round  ;  but  there  is  not  any  actual  dan- 
ger. The  scene  is  really  magnificent !  Billows 
concealing  rocks,  and  then  rebounding  from 
them  with  reiterated  violence,  open  fresh  terrors 
to  the  view.  Islands  of  rocks  are  seen,  and 
clumps  of  trees  scattered  among  them  ;  over 
which  the  rolling  wave  dashes  with  such  force 
as  frequently  to  conceal  the  opposite  shore- 
Like  the  violence  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  which 
Homer  describes  : 

JlovTS  ^Ix-xpioio^  ra  jw-ev  t'  Evpot^  re  Nc'ri^-  ro 
*'ii^o^*,  iTTxi^cci  nrajfio'i  ^4^5  ix,  VitpiXaM^. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  a  spiral  staircase  also 
is  erected  on  the  American  side,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  to  lead  down  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream :  the  view  from  this  staircase  is  very- 
sublime.  The  foot  of  it  is  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water ;  and  is  reached  by- 
passing over  rough  fragments  of  stone.  You  ap- 
proach very  near  the  spray ;  but  the  stones  are  so 
exceedingly  rugged  here,  that  this  is  not  done 
without  difficulty.  The  rainbow  appears  in  many 
different  positions,  caused  by  the  constant  vary- 
ings  of  the  spray.  But  on  this  side  there  is  no 
possible  admittance  under  the  sheet  of  water. 

It  was  the  intention  of  my  two  companions  and 
self,  to  spend  the  day  on  Goat  Island.  On  our 
way  w^e  called  at  the  hotel,  on  the  American 
side  ;  which  is  by  no  means  as  eligible  a  situation 
as  the  Ontario  Hotel,  or  the  Pavilion  on  the  other. 
Having  crossed  the  first  bridge  to  an  island,  we 
proceeded  thence,  to  Goat  or  Iris  Island.  To 
the  romantic  walks,  which  intersect  this  wild  spot, 
Judge  P.  has  lately  erected  another  bridge.  The 
small  island  across  which  the  bridge  passes,  is 
called  Bath  Island,  where  the  toll-keeper's  dwell- 
ing, and  a  commodious  bath-house  are  erected. 
Iris  Island  is  covered  with  groves,  growing  in 
wild  profusion,  and  interspersed  with  a  thickly 
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strewed  under-brush,  almost  impassable.  Through 
windings,  gloom,  and  luxuriance,  the  wandering 
footstep  treads  an  uneven  course,  while  the  ear 
is  stunned  by  the  deep  thrilling  sound, 

"Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows, 
That  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar. 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore.'* 

Suddenly  from  a  precipice  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet,  are  seen  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
the  two  Falls,  tumbling  their  immense  volumes. 
You  behold  an  ocean  dashing  its  foaming  billows, 
over  ten  thousand  rocks,  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
below  ;  and  forcing  with  irresistible  madness  its 
impeded  course !  The  sudden  resistance, — the 
awe — with  the  effect  altogether  of  this  secluded 
retreat,  draws  the  mind  involuntarily  into  medita- 
tions, religious  and  truly  sublime.  If  any  idea 
can  convict  man  of  his  own  comparative  lit- 
tleness, it  is  the  contrast  here  exhibited  of  the 
power  and  greatness  of  God  in  the  works  of 
Nature.  These  are  even  distinguishable  in  the 
minutest  particle  of  matter,  in  the  incomprehen- 
sible distribution  of  animal  functions,  and  of  life 
to  beings  innumerable.  The  blessed  light  of  the 
Gospel,  and  immortality  are  conferred  on  man ; 
while  myriads   of   inferior   creatures   quit    this 
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stage  of  existence,  after  a  course  of  comparative 
insignificance.  Man  is  led  to  view  all  as  in- 
comprehensible,— himself  and  all  the  other  works 
of  Deity,  only  tending  as  it  were  towards  one 
grand  plan  of  Creation  ;  and  hence,  in  wonder, 
e-cstasy,  and  unceasing  admiration,  appears  com- 
pletely lost !  He  is  led  to  consider  the  humility 
of  his  own  nature,  and  to  exclaim  with  Job,  to  the 
great  Author  of  all  things  :  "  U/hat  is  man^  that 
thou  shoiddest  magmfij  hhn  P  and  that  thou 
shoiddest  set  thine  heart  upon  him  .^" 

From  the  Table  Rock,  which  projected  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet  before  its  fall  (in  part)  a  few- 
years  ago,  similar  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Cataract  are  excited.  In  looking  over  this  tre- 
mendous precipice,  horror  seizes  the  inmost 
feeling.  The  point  of  projection  extends  shelv- 
ing over  the  frightful  gulph,  by  a  thin  layer  of 
rocks,  at  the  top,  about  two  feet  in  thickness  \ 
under  which  it  is  completely  hollowed  out. 
Few  persons  dare  look  over  without  extend- 
ing themselves  flat.  The  appearance  of  any 
one  on  the  rock,  in  an  erect  posture,  when 
looking  down,  will  thrill  the  stoutest  heart. 
The  beholder,  however,  is  amply  remunerated, 
by  the  view  from  this  spot.  At  first,  deep 
iimazement  is  wrought    into   the  sublime  :   and 
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soon  changes  to  the  terrible.  A  vast  and 
gloomy  cavern  below,  in  which  the  whirlwind 
constantly  plays, — the  agitated  waters  in  the 
abyss, — together  with  the  stunning  noise, — all 
conspire  to  strike  the  attention.  Eyes,  ears,  and 
heart  are  arrested.  On  beholding  the  immense 
masses  which  have  occasionally  fallen,  you  can- 
not help  shuddering  at  the  dreadful  possibility, 
that  the  next  moment  may  precipitate  that  por- 
tion on  which  you  are  standing.  Still  you 
stand,  and  gaze  on  the  terrific,  infatuating  pro- 
spect. At  this  moment  a  lovely  rainbow  dis- 
plays its  brightening  beauties  to  the  sun.  It  rises 
from  the  foot  of  the  Cataract,  as  divided  by  Iris 
Island  ;  which  it  encircles  in  its  curve  towards 
the  American  sheet.  When  seen  under  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  powerful  mid-day  sun,  the  hues 
assume  a  brighter  and  more  vivid  appearance. 
Beneath  the  impending  arch,  which  snow  white 
froth  supports,  is  stretched  the  varying  screen, 
tipped  in  crimson  hues  or  blazing  gold.  This 
rainbow  assumes  a  different  form,  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  spray.  Let  me  not  pass  un- 
noticed here  the  sheet  of  water,  as  seen  from  this 
spot.  In  the  centre  of  the  Fall,  where  it  is  hea- 
viest, the  water  assumes  a  clear  green  appearance, 
and  leaps  in  unbroken  columns  of  the  same  hue  ; 
till  meeting,  they  are  lost  in  the  foam  of  the  ba- 
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out,  from  the  constant  weight  of  water,  which 
draws  towards  the  centre,  as  it  approaches  to 
take  the  leap.  Its  course  seems  partially  inter- 
rupted by  a  small  island,  at  no  considerable  dis- 
tance  above  the  Falls.  There  was  seen  on  this 
island,  a  little  while  ago  for  several  days  together, 
a  deer  ;  but  disappearing  in  the  night,  he  must 
no  doubt  have  descended  the  Falls.  Several 
other  islands  and  rocks  present  themselves  to 
view  in  the  rapids  above,  within  the  distance  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
view  of  the  rapids^  is  as  interesting  as  any  other 
which  the  Falls  afford :  it  is  incomprehensibly 
grand  to  behold  the  entire  current  of  the  river, 
rushing  over  uneven  rocks,  in  a  descent  of  about 
eighty  feet,  and  bearing  down  all  resistance,  with 
sweeping  impetuosity.  The  effect  is  heightened, 
from  the  Table  Rock,  as  the  whole  length  of  the 
rapids  is  seen.  The  velocity  of  the  stream,  its 
amazing  power,  its  white  ruffled  surface,  and  sea 
of  foam,  raised  by  the  ineffectual  opposition  of 
rocks,  that  in  promiscuous  confusion  lie  strew- 
ed over  its  bed  ;  all  which,  together  with  what 
the  eye  at  any  single  glance  embraces,  conspire 
to  elevate  the  soul  to  the  exalted  pinnacle  of  sub- 
limity.    Surely,  thought  I,  in  this  rapturous  gaze, 
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no  where  has  nature,  among  all  her  works,  coi-;.- 
trived  to  throw  together  so  much  beauty,  with 
such  terrific  grandeur. 

In  contemplating  the  views  which  surround  the 
Falls,  it  will  be  perceived  how  admirably  adapted, 
for  displaying  all  its  beauties,  is  the  present  form: 
indeed  were  any  other  assumed,  the  birds-eye  v'lexv 
would  be  lost ;  whereas  now  the  whole  is  com- 
prehended. From  the  roof  of  the  Pavilion,  I 
have  often  been  sated  by  the  delights  of  this 
rapturous  prospect :  it  is  the  highest  point  of  ele- 
vation. Over  against  you  is  Iris  and  the  other 
island,  breaking  thp  Falls,  called  the  American 
and  Canada;  which  otherwise  had  been  united 
into  one.  In  front  of  these  islands  is  a  precipice 
of  impending  rocks,  encircled  to  the  very  edge, 
by  graceful  trees  ;  which  extend  their  beauteous 
verdure  to  diversify  and  overlook  the  scenery,  of 
xhis  romantic  spot.  A  deep  chasm  below  is  seen, 
"nto  which  the  river  tumbles,  and  is  lost  to  the 
view ;  while  the  mind  is  left  musing,  in  astonish- 
ment. The  view  to  the  north,  is  bounded  by  a 
wild  unbroken  forest,  and  surrounding  hills,  not 
sufficiently  high  and  distant  ;  so  that  they  inter- 
cept, and  render  it  limited :  in  no  other  way 
does  the  scenery  appear  defective.  To  the  south 
and  east,  the  vicav  is  more  open  ;  and  there  is  a 
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its  flat  surface  to  a  considerable  distance,  above 
the  rapids.  In  this  direction  the  landscape,  which 
a  few  years  ago  afforded  but  a  dreary  waste,  is 
now  diversified  with  villas  and  improving  farms. 
The  savage  hunter  of  these  wilds  may  look,  with 
melancholy  hopelessness,  on  the  loss  of  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance, 

9th.  There  is  a  collection  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories, ranged  along  on  the  American  side,  as  also 
on  the  British  :  from  any  of  them  the  view  of 
the  rapids  is  fine.  I  think  the  best  is  from  the 
village  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Manchester,  from  whence  the  bay  extends  east- 
ward towards  Navy  and  Grand  Island.  The  view- 
also  from  the  eastern  side  of  Goat  Island,  is 
much  of  the  same  kind.  The  river  or  strait  of 
Niagara,  after  reuniting  below  Grand  Island,  pur- 
sues a  westerly  course  for  three  miles,  and  at 
the  Falls  turns  suddenly  north-east.  Before  ar- 
riving at  the  bend,  the  stream  is  contracted,  from 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  three  quarters,  in  breadth; 
and  dashing  with  impetuosity,  like  a  troubled 
ocean,  descends  for  half  a  mile  over  an  uneven 
bed  of  rocks,  and  tumbles  into  the  gulph  at  the 
point  of  the  angle.  The  gradual  descent  of  these 
rapids   is  computed  at  more  than  seventy  feet. 
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Both  the  foam  of  the  current,  and  its  velocity,  con-* 
spire  to  render  this  prospect  pleasing,  particularly 
if  viewed  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Whatever 
comes  in  reach  is  drawn  by  the  suction  towards 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  must  inevitably 
be  precipitated  over  the  Falls.  It  is  dangerous 
to  pass  across  the  river,  and  never  attempted 
even  at  two  miles  above  the  Falls,  by  the  most 
experienced  boatmen.  Not  long  ago  two  young 
men,  becoming  intoxicated,  had  anchored  their 
canoe  near  Chippewa,  and  fell  asleep.  Too  late 
was  it  discovered,  that  they  had  drifted,  and 
were  drawn  into  the  current,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  relief.  One  of  them  leaped  out 
into  the  stream,  and  the  other,  adhering  to  the 
canoe,  was  precipitated  into  the  gulph.  Both 
were  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  rocks,  without 
any  trace  or  vestige  being  left.  Every  thing 
precipated  from  these  Falls,  meets  with  the  same 
fate.  Even  logs  are  ground  in  pieces,  sawing 
against  one  another  as  they  descend,  or  lodge  by 
the  way.  They  appear  below,  shattered  and 
ground  at  the  ends,  or  shivered  by  the  weight  of 
water.  In  the  same  manner  animals  of  every 
description,  even  water-fowl  coming  down  are 
dashed  and  killed,  or  crippled.  At  particular 
seasons,  the  persons  who  wait  to  pick  up  thcf 
game  which  descends,  are  amply  remunerated 
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for  their  pains.  Fish  too  are  not  unfrequently 
taken  up  below,  rendered  lifeless  by  the  weight 
of  falling  water. 

There  is  but  one  more  description,  which  I 
shall  give  of  these  interesting  parts  ;  and  that  is 
from  the  position,  immediately  under  the  sheet  of 
Water.  I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  some, 
by  reason  of  the  increasing  beauties,  displayed 
in  each  point  of  view,  that  can  be  taken.  Having 
descended  the  winding  staircase,  on  the  Canada 
side,  my  two  companions  and  I  made  our  way, 
through  eddying  currents  of  wind  and  spray,  and 
over  rugged  piles  of  rocks,  that  have  fallen  from 
the  precipice.  As  you  advance  towards  the  Falls, 
under  the  lee  of  the  curvated  banks,  the  breathing 
is  not  very  difficult  ;  and  there  is  here  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  contemplate  the  Cataract.  You 
feel  more  sensible  of  the  height  and  weight  of 
its  waters,  from  this,  than  any  other  position. 
The  imprisoried  ocean  has  burst  its  confines,  and 
makes  the  very  ground  tremble.  The  cavern 
formed  by  the  projecting  rocks,  extends  for 
some  distance  behind  the  sheet  of  water ;  and 
were  not  the  difficulty  of  breathing  great,  its  en- 
trance would  be  easy.  Having  advanced  a  few 
yards  within  the  dark  recess,  we  were  all  driven 
back,  for  want  of  breath,  completely  drenched > 
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One  of  my  companions  encouraged  me  to  make 
a  second  attempt,  which  he  also  did,  with  little 
better  success  than  before.  Proceeding  onward 
through  a  copious  shower-bath,  trickling  down  the 
back  to  the  very  pores  of  the  skin,  and  almost 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  blast,  I  gained  the 
interior  of  this  watery  cave.  The  difficulty 
had  diminished  after  passing  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Fall,  and  my  guide  assured  me,  that  nov/ 
there  was  no  more  danger,  but  to  keep  from  slip- 
ping. Innumerable  quantities  of  eels,  driven 
frotn  their  lurking-places  by  our  intrusion,  glid- 
ed between  our  feet,  if  not  trod  upon,  and  rush- 
ed downwards.  But  for  the  whirlwind's  storm 
and  deafening  roar,  these  massy  volumes  might 
be  fancied  the  wall  of  some  fairy  palace.  On 
looking  upwards  the  lucid  stream  appears  curv- 
ing overhead,  illumined  to  phosphoric  bright- 
ness, by  the  piercing  sun-beams  ;  and  sustained 
at  the  very  point  of  intersection,  upon  the  dark, 
rocky  pile  which  completes  the  cone  at  its  base. 
Immersed  in  awful  sublimity,  I  paced  the  recesses 
of  this  gloomy  abode,  both  real  and  fanciful, — 
subterraneous, — aerial  and  aquatic, — over  a  floor 
of  shelving  fragments ;  and  without  any  other 
dread  than  that  of  being  crushed  by  a  falling  rock, 
or  precipitated  into  the  unfathomed  abyss,     After 
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advancing,  as  far  as  imprudent  curiosity  had 
ever  attempted,  I  attended  to  my  guide's  direc- 
tions, and  retracing  my  steps,  with  a  steady  foot, 
returned  to  the  inn  j  where  I  joined  my  two  com- 


panions.^ 


*  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  above  the  Falls,  on  the 
Canada  side,  is  to  be  seen  the  burning  spring-,  to  which  I  paid 
a  visit.  It  fs  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  is  co- 
vered by  a  small  wooden  building.  The  gas  issues  from  a  tube 
inserted  for  the  purpose,  exhibiting  a  bright  red  flame  sufR» 
cient  to  ignite  a  candle  or  any  other  combustible  matter,  im- 
mediately on  being  applied.  In  rainy  weather  the  blaze  burns 
more  vividly  than  at  any  other  times 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Departure  from  Niagara  Falls— Route  on  the  Canada  side  : 
Water  Scenery — Newark — Lake  Ontario  :  York  :  Steam- 
Boat :  Sermon  :  Party  on  board — Ilecollections  of  the 
War. 

The  party  now  began  to  consult  concerning 
the  most  suitable  route,  and  measures  for  our 
return.  We  determined  to  go  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrance  river,  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and  thus  having  settled  matters,  we  set  off 
on  the  10th  of  August^  in  the  afternoon.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  travel  the  Ridge  road^  on  the 
way  to  Rochester,  and  to  take  the  American 
steam-boat,  at  Genesee  river :  but  in  this   I   was 

*  This  appellation  is  given  to  the  Ridge  road  in  consequence 
of  its  running  on  a  bank,  supposed  originally  to  have  confined 
Lake  Ontario.  How  far  the  idea  may  be  correct,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine,  as  it  involves  a  question  in  the 
theory  of  the  earth  concerning  primitive  formations.  This 
bank  or  ridge,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  is  formed  of  gravel, 
similar  in  quality  to  that  which  is  found  on  the  present  shores 
of  the  lake,  from  which  it  is  distant  between  five  and  eight 
miles. 
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overruled  by  the  majority,  for  my  two  "  com" 
pag-nons  de  'ooyage^''  rather  than  wait  for  the 
American,  had  concluded  to  try  the  English  boat, 
to  sail  from  Newark.  By  this  means,  we  missed 
seeing  Lewiston,  Fort  George,  the  village  of  the 
Tuscarora  Indians,  and  Sackett's  Harbour. 

The  road  to  Queenston  passes  through  a  fine 
country,  where  several  good  farms  are  situated. 
The  settlements  bear  the  appearance  of  having 
been  long  made  ;  and  from  what  I  learnt,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  inhabitants  considered  the 
taxes  on  their  property  over-burdensome.  We 
stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  Queenston,  to  ascend 
the  Heights,  still  crowned  by  a  redoubt  and  the 
remains  of  batteries  ;  where  the  British  general 
fell,  in  the  late  war.  The  prospect  from  this  spot 
is  fine,  and  the  view  commanding  the  river, 
Lewiston,  and  the  adjacent  country,  very  diversi- 
fied. The  town  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Heights,  and  on 
the  water's  edge.  It  appears  rather  in  a  decaying 
condition  ;  and  is  so  situated  that  the  rains  wash 
the  streets.  The  road  continues  along  the  banks 
of  the  Niagara  pursuing  its  windings.  The  slow, 
solemn  tide  sweeps  through  a  channel  of  rocks, 
in  sullen  dignity.  The  water  assumes  a  deep 
green  appearance,  caused  by  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  height  of  the  banks.     These  gradually  dimi- 
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nish  as  you  approach  the  Ontario  Lake,  from 
three  hundred  to  thirty  feet;  or  rather  the  calcu- 
lation more  properly  applies  to  the  whole  distance 
between  the  falls  and  the  lake.  The  route  is  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  waters, 
the  majestic  height  of  the  banks,  and  protruding 
rocks  of  immense  size.  These  overhang  the  pre- 
cipice, around  whose  brow  the  stunted  forest  has 
interwoven  its  bushy  mantle,  and  twined  its  har- 
dy roots.  The  great  depth  of  the  river,  the 
sweeping  impetuosity  of  its  current,  together 
with  the  boldness  of  its  shores,  conspire  to  raise 
in  the  mind  impressions  of  the  sublime.  This 
character  is  remarkable  in  the  water  scenerv  of 
America  j  her  rivers  collecting  the  waters  of  hills 
and  valleys  innumerable,  roll  their  massy  volumes 
for  thousands  of  miles,  forming  immense  lakes ; 
and  as  if  impatient  of  this  confinement,  bursting 
again  over  cataracts,  sweeping  violently  through 
rapids,  and  winding  a  deep  channel. in  the  plain, 
their  treasures  are  contributed  to  the  ocean. 
,  Netvark  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  late  war, 
and  its  appearance  is  thought  to  be  much  finer 
than  before.  The  burning  of  this  town  by  an 
individual,  though  disavowed  by  the  American 
public,  was  the  cause  of  a  system  of  warfare 
highly  destructive  and  injurious  on  both  sides, 
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The  inhabitants  of  Lewiston,  Buffalo,  and  Black 
Rock,  together  with  other  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, suffered  dreadfully  at  an  inclement  sea- 
son, from  fire  and  the  devastations  of  the  enemy; 
as  did  also  the  village  of  Tuscarora  Indians.  It 
were  difficult  indeed  to  justify  even  a  retaliatory 
measure  of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  more  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  opprobrium  with  which  the 
presiding  general  was  covered,  for  his  apology  or 
mistake  of  orders,  had  not  effectually  satisfied  the 
armies  on  the  frontiers.  The  sentiment  is  very 
beautifully  expressed  by  a  late  English  traveller  : 
''  Each  nation  may  charge  the  other  with  many 
acts  of  devastation,  and  perhaps  some  unneces- 
sary bloodshed;  but  each  could  also  call  to 
mind,  amid  many  deeds  of  gallantry,  traits  of 
high  feeling  and  generous  humanity.  Should  the 
reverse  side  of  the  picture  be  alone  retained  in 
sight? — Perish  the  records  of  glory,  and  warlike 
achievement,  if  they  serve  but  to  perpetuate  na- 
tional animosities,  and  whet  the  sword  of  a  future 
contest!" 

11th.  Previously  to  the  hour  of  starting,  we 
had  supped  at  the  inn.  At  12  o'clock — midnight 
•—we  repaired  on  board  the  steam-boat  Frontenac, 
captain  M*K.  when  she  immediately  sailed,  and 
I  as  speedily  took  possession  of  my  birth.     As 
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I  fell  asleep  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  no- 
thing more  ocurred  to  my  knowledge,  till  we  ar- 
rived at  York  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
The  stir  here  soon  roused  me  ;  and  having  shaved 
and  dressed,  I  took  a  walk  on  shore  at  an  early- 
hour. 

This  place,  commonly  called  Little  Tork^  con- 
tains a  parliament  house,  besides  a  few  other 
public,  and  about  one  hundred  frame  buildings. 
The  seat  of  government  for  the  upper  province 
being  located  at  this  place,  renders  it  in  the  esti- 
Hiation  of  its  inhabitants  of  some  importance; 
but  for  which  circumstance,  the  ascendancy  over 
Kingston  had  long  since  been  lost,  and  York  have 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  village.  The 
possessors  of  the  property  are  principally  influ- 
ential in  upholding  this  system,  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  a  depreciation.  To  a  stranger  there 
is  nothing  particular  which  strikes  attention,  nor 
does  it  possess  any  advantages,  either  as  a  port 
or  military  post.  The  neck  of  land  which  extends 
into  the  lake  is  very  inappropriately  called  Gibral- 
tar Point,  bearing  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  name  originated. 

Having  exchanged  some  freight  and  passen- 
gers, we  sailed  again  at  8  a.  m.  Soon  after 
breakfast  it  was    manifest,  that  our  friend  the 
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reverend  doctor  and  the  captain  had  conferred  to- 
gether, for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  ;  and 
the  preparatory  arrangements  on  deck,  with 
chairs,  benches,  &c.  being  made,  the  service  was 
begun,  to  a  company  of  fifty  or  sixty  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  form.  He  delivered  a  prayer 
suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  introduced  the  Bri- 
tish government  and  royal  family  ;  afterv/ards  we 
sang  an  hymn,  and  then  followed  the  discourse. 
The  doctor  was  perfectly  at  home  in  extempore 
speaking,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  proverbial 
expressions  comport  with  the  clerical  station. 
Very  unfortunately,  for  the  subject  which  he 
treated,  there  was  too  much  anecdote  introduced  ; 
for  it  might  be  perceived,  that  the  risible  facul- 
ties of  his  audience  were  restrained  with  much 
difficulty.  And  indeed  in  such  instances,  as  an 
old  woman  telling  the  parson  who  agreed  with 
her  own  story,  that  she  was  a  very  great  hypo- 
crite, "  you  lie.  Sir  ;''  and  of  the  perfect  man 
calling  upon  Whitefield,  and  receiving  from  him 
as  a  trial  thereof,  the  contents  of  the  wash-hand- 
bowl,  in  his  face  ; — it  is  not'a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  discourse  should  have  left  an  impression 
of  the  volatile,  rather  than  the  serious.  It  was 
observed  too  by  the  sailors,  that  "  he  was  a 
fine  preacher," — "  he  tells  a   good  story." — So 
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apt  is  human  depravity  to  be  uppermost,  that 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  deliver  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  with  that  dignity  which  admits  of  no 
subterfuge,  or  improper  application :  an  error  of  this 
nature  is  but  too  convertible  to  an  improper  use. 
The  party  on  board  were  not  very  numerous, 
but  various  in  character.  It  being  Sunday,  they 
harmonized  the  more,  for  no  kind  of  games  or 
diversions  are  permitted,  as  on  other  days.  The 
bulk  of  our  party  consisted  of  Southerners^  Eng- 
lish^ and  Yankees ;  each  distinguishable  from 
the  other  by  a  marked  peculiarity  of  traits.  The 
first  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  superciliousness, 
from  the  nature  of  slave-holding ;  which,  impro- 
perly applied,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  pos- 
sessor rate,  in  his  own  estimation,  among  a  race 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  while  the  Eng- 
lishman regards  his  servant  as  a  fellow-being, 
■^.\\{i  does  not  deny  him  the  privelege  of  an  in- 
ferior, at  the  time  of  exacting  the  duty.  The 
one  having  a  sullen  haughtiness  within  himself,  is 
x-e;rarcilfcss  of  the  world's  opinion  ;  and  throwing 
as  it  were  a  look  around  him,  relies  with  indiffer- 
fcnce  on  the  result  of  merit,  v/hich  the  die  has  al- 
ready cast.  He  takes  no  pains  either  to  seek  or 
continue  an  acquaintance  considered  inferior  to 
himself;  but  his  heart  is  warm,  and  his  exertions 
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ardent,  where  friendship,  or  even  intimacy,  has 
once  commenced.  Neither  is  apt  to  make  advances ; 
but  although  you  may  travel  a  week  in  their  com- 
pany, without  much  except  general  conversation, 
it  will  however  easily  be  learnt  from  the  one,  that 
he  is  attached  to  his  country  and  laws,  and  from 
the  other,  the  extent  of  his  plantation  and  num- 
ber of  negroes.  With  respect  to  the  Yankee,  I 
have  little  to  remark,  but  that  he  differs  from  the 
other  two,  both  in  enterprise  and  inquisitiveness. 
He  never  is  at  a  loss  for  an  introduction,  and  if 
no  other  mode  suggest  itself,  out  of  mere  good 
nature  he  will  contradict,  in  order  that  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  conversation. 
The  world  will  ever  continue  indebted  to  his 
brethren  for  a  profundity  of  information,  which 
otherwise  had  mouldered  in  oblivion. — I  have 
not  much  to  say  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  ; — the  captain  and  a  few  others  were 
Scotch,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crew  Irishmen;  either 
of  whose  nations  is  v»'ell  calculated  for  arduous 
and  enterprising  pursuits  :  perhaps  none  in  the 
v/orld  under  proper  regulations,  will  sustain  more 
difficulties,  or  go  tlirough  greater  exertion.  They 
are  a  light-hearted  people,  and  carry  on  work 
with  much  good  humour. 

The  length  of  Lake   Ontario  is  one   hundred 


and  seventy-one  miles,  the  breadth  variable,  and 
the  circumference  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  shores  are  generally  regular  and  low, 
and  there  are  few  good  harbours.  The  Genesee, 
Black,  and  Oswego  are  the  principal  rivers 
which  empty  into  it,  on  the  southern  shore  ;  and 
the  Trent  on  the  northern.  Its  most  common 
depth  is  about  eighty,  but  in  some  places  it  has 
not  been  sounded  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  fa- 
thoms. Though  inferior  in  extent  to  the  remain- 
ing four  great  western  lakes,  its  scenery  and  is- 
lands, particularly  at  the  eastern  extremity,  are 
not  the  least  interesting. 

12th.  The  two  steam-boats,  v/hich  now  navi- 
gate this  lake,  as  is  usual  on  all  the  American  wa- 
ters, are  very  comrnodiously  fitted  up.  Our  two 
nights'  lodging,  on  board  the  Frontenac,  afforded  a 
good  opportunity,  for  ascertaining  her  accommo- 
dations. Ker  state-rooms  contain  four  births  each, 
and  the  beds  and  pillows  have  no  other  inconve- 
nience, except  a  scarcity  of  feathers.  If  one  of  our 
passengers  tells  a  correct  story,  he  took  the  trou- 
ble to  count,  and  found  the  pillow  under  his  head 
to  contain  only  nineteen  feathers  and  a  half.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  this,  as  probably  he 
may  have  made  some  omission.  The  table 
spread  before  us,  was  certainly  very  fairly   sup- 


plied ;  which  is  generally  one  of  the  greatest 
comforts,  on  board  of  these  floating  hotels.  The 
works  of  the  Canadian  boat  were  all  cast  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  she  does  not  sail  as  fast,  and  is  said 
in  other  respects,  not  to  be  as  fine,  as  the  Ame- 
rican. The  frigates  and  other  vessels,  employed 
in  the  late  war,  sleep  peaceably  in  the  harbours  : 
and  perhaps  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which  has 
been  twice  called  forth  between  the  two  nations,  is 
at  length  doomed  to  perpetual  rest ; — that  spirit, 
which  almost  was  forgotten,  till  excited  to  action 
again  by  the  last  war  :  for  the  assertion  is  tena- 
ble, that  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  each 
nation  to  coincide  with  the  measure.  Many  in- 
deed could  scarcely  believe  in  England  that  war 
existed,  till  roused  by  reports  of  the  capture  of 
their  ships,  one  by  one  ;  and  that  too,  by  a  rival 
young  and  unskilled  in  naval  tactics.  It  was 
then  only,  that  war  began  to  assume  a  more  for- 
midable appearance.  But  it  is  now  time  for  the 
contest  to  cease  ;  the  struggle,  which  originally 
existed  for  independence,  has  settled  the  charac- 
ter long  since  of  a  people  ;  to  be  considered  only 
"  as  enemies  in  ivar^  in  peace  friends.'''^  Liberty 
has  planted  in  the  breast  of  the  American  people 
those  principles,  which  the  more   generous  and 


more  thinking  will  ever  continue  to  appreciate, 
as  their  highest  privilege  and  blessing. 

**  Ontario's  ample  breast  is  still, 
And  silence  walks  the  distant  hill ; 
And  summer  barks  are  gently  gliding, 
Where  lately  yonder  war- towers  riding 
Seem'd,  like  leviathans,  to  load 
The  bosom  of  the  groaning  flood. 
Oft  as  grey  dawn  broke  o'er  the  wave, 
Each  hostile  line  stern  greeting  gave. 
And  oft  beneath  the  setting  sun, 
Responsive  peal'd  each  heavy  gun ; 
Then  crouch'd  the  midnight  ambuscade, 
Within  the  pine-wood's  pillar'd  shade, 
And  Indian  war-notes  fiercely  rose, 
A  death-dirge  to  unwary  foes.'* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Entrance  into     Kingston— Suggestions  concerning  the  De- 
scent of  the  St.  Lawrence — American  Climate. 

As  we  sailed  towards  Kingston,  the  lake  be- 
came narrower,  and  there  was  more  interest  evi- 
dently excited.  The  view  which  before  present- 
ed in  the  horizon  only  an  unbounded  expanse  of 
water,  now  began  to  be  diversified  with  island 
scenery,  and  the  effects  of  cultivation  grew  more 
apparent  on  the  approaching  shores.  The  sail- 
boat and  batteau  are  seen  piercing  the  smooth  bo- 
som of  the  water,  and  occasionally  the  canoe  of  an 
Indian  ;  v/hlle  some  of  the  most  improved  plan- 
tations and  farm  houses  in  Upper  Canada  are 
presented  to  view  along  the  banks.  There  is 
something  also  exceedingly  magnificent  and  im- 
posing to  the  miind  of  a  stranger,  on  approach- 
ing the  harbour  of  Kingston.  The  eastern  side 
consists  of  fortifications,  and  there  is  a  general 
indication  of  military  strength,  marking  an  as- 
pect of  stern  grandeur.  A  row  of  barracks  on 
an    elevated  situation  presents  a  formidable  ap- 
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pearance  to  the  visitor  from  the  lake ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  rocky  banks  afford  a  solid  foun- 
dation, for  the  low  wooden  buildings  of  the 
town. 

Kingston,  once  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  north  shore,  opposite  Wolf  Island. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  shipping  on 
Lake  Ontario  for  the  most  part  winter.  The 
large  vessels  which  are  employed  on  the  lake 
seldom  go  down  below  Kingston,  although  the 
river  is  navigable  to  Prescott,  seventy  miles 
further  ;  where,  and  at  Ogdensburgh,  there  are 
situated  depots  for  goods  transported  in  boats  ; 
by  which  means  the  trade  with  lower  Canada 
is  facilitated. 

On  entering  you  immediately  ascend  by  a 
gradual  rise,  which  is  observable  throughout  the 
whole  town.  The  basis  is  on  a  lime-stone  quarry, 
having  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  disposed  in  horizontal  strata  ;  which  of 
course  can  be  raised  without  much  difficulty  for 
immediate  use.  These  advantages  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  citizens,  who  still  con- 
tinue without  a  flagged  foot- way,  notwithstanding 
ihQ   thousands   which    are    annually    spent    for 
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other  purposes.*  The  computation  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  about  four  thousand,  some  few  of  whom 
are  Yankees  ;  but  the  bulk  consists  of  English 
and  Scotch  traders.  I  think  the  disparity  of  rank 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  very  remarkable, 
as  well  as  the  neglect  of  education  among  the 
lower  orders.  Local  advantages  have  had  no 
doubt  considerable  influence  in  establishing  this 
ascendancy  among  the  people,  over  the  ignorant 
French  Canadian.  These  differences  will  always 
exist  in  an  enterprising"  and  mercantile,  more  than 
in  an  agricultural  community.  There  seems  also  a 
clashing  betvyeen  the  government  and  the  indi- 
vidual interest,  and  thus  are  the  necessary  expen- 
ditures for  beautifying  and  improving  the  town 
deferred  :  but  these  circumstances  may  be  ac- 
counted for  more  probably  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  be  composed 
of  foreigners,  look  upon  themselves  merely  as 
temporary  sojourners  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
fortune,  which  they  intend  to  spend  in  their  na- 
tive countries.  There  are,  however,  some  regu- 
lar and  capacious  streets,  together  with  a  Market 

*  It  is  stated  that  the  cost   of  the   St.  Lawrence  frigate 
Amounted  to  3^300,000,  and  that  the  disbursements  at  Kings- 
ton during  the  last  war  were  ^1000  Sterling  per  diem. 
I 
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place,  Episcopal  church,  Hospital,  and  small  Thea- 
tre, built  by  the  military  for  private  performances, 
and  a  few  neat  buildings  of  stone,  though  the 
generality  are  constructed  of  wood.  It  contains 
also  many  stores  and  warehouses,  and  the  wharves 
are  lined  with  sloops  and  batteaux,  which  indi- 
cate a  place  suitable  for,  though  there  is  evident- 
ly visible  what  is  usually  termed  a  stagnation  in, 
business.  The  coin  of  the  States,  as  also  that  of 
Halifax  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  to  the  dollar, 
are  both  current  here. 

12th.  Kingston  is  singularly  happy  in  its  site 
for  naval  purposes,  being  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  possessing  an  equal  facility  of  water  com- 
munication. '  The  navy-yard  occupies  the  middle 
station,  and  separates  the  fort  from  the  town. 
The  fort  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  two  towers 
which  overlook  the  lake.  It  is  chiefly  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  navy -yard,  which  it  com- 
mands. There  are  also  palisaded  batteries, 
strengthened  with  block-houses  on  the  point  of 
the  town,  and  on  Point  Frederick  at  the  navy- 
yard.  There  have  lately  been  erected,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Kingston,  on  the  shores,  a 
number  of  barracks,  capable  of  accommodating 
several  thousand  troops.  Besides  these  there  is 
a  large  wooden  Government-house,  with  all  the 
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appendages  for  the  military  ;  and  a  considerable 
naval  establishment  kept  up  at  this  place. 

Our  steam-boat  party  (which  indeed  was  very 
considerable,  and  among  whom  were  two  Ame- 
rican officers)  determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  the 
navy-yard  and  barracks.  A  note  to  this  effect 
was  despatched  to  the  commanding  officer,  to 
know  if  the  regiment  would  parade,  and  at  what 
hour.  To  which  an  answer  arrived,  that  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  the  usual  custom ; 
when,  if  agreeable  to  our  party.  Colonel  J.  would 
be  pleased  to  see  them.  We  accordingly  repair- 
ed to  the  barracks  and  saw  the  exercise  performed, 
very  much  to  our  gratification  and  astonishment. 
There  exists  too  glaring  a  distinction  between  un- 
disciplined and  regular  troops  not  to  produce  an 
immediate  decision  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  officers  induced  the 
party  (among  whom  were  some  ladies)  to  accept 
of  an  invitation  to  visit  the  apartments  of  the 
barracks.  We  were  exceedingly  indebted  to 
their  politeness,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  ladies, 
to  whom  we  were  introduced,  who  seemed  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  contributing  to  our  informa- 
tion. On  returning  we  were  saluted  by  the  band 
with  several  patriotic  tunes,  among  which  were 
the  two  national  airs  of  our  respective  countries. 
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We  directed  our  attention  in  the  next  place  to 
the  navy-yard  ;  which  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  room  for  the  construction  of 
a  single  ship  of  the  line  at  one  time,  together  with 
the  timber,  workshops,  and  stores.  The  skeleton 
of  a  first  rate  vessel  remains  still  bleaching  on 
the  stocks  as  the  war  left  it  j  although  the  origin 
was  premature,  there  appears  none  the  less  pros- 
pect of  a  timely  end :  it  may  at  least  be  said  to 
be  seasoned  to  wind  and  weather,  if  not  war- 
worn in  the  service. 

Very  jsoon  after  our  arrival  at  this  place,  our 
whole  party  determined  to  wait  for  the  steam- 
boat, which  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Pres- 
cott.  Previously  to  this  measure,  various  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  procure  passages  by 
chartering  a  small  vessel  for  Ogdensburgh,  but 
the  terms  could  not  be  settled.  Several  of  the 
Canadian  batteaux  bound  to  La  Chine  offered  to 
take  us,  but  these  also  were  declined.  The  ac- 
commodations, joined  to  the  haggard  looks  of  the 
boatmen,  appeared  so  uninviting  as  to  induce  a 
belief,  that  whatever  may  have  been  lost  in  the 
scenery  on  the  water,  was  probably  repaid  by  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  the  party.  These  boats 
carry  passengers,  subject  to  finding  themselves 
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provisions ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  and  no 
particular  impediment  happen,  arrive  in  about 
two  days  and  a  night.  In  case  of  stopping  at 
night,  there  may  be  accommodations  procured  en 
shore  ;  but  these  are  often  of  a  very  indifferent 
kind.  This  route  cannot  possibly  be  recommended 
for  the  descent  of  the  river,  particularly  in  the 
autumn.  The  chills  immediately  succeeding  the 
scorching  heats  of  the  day,  few  constitutions  are 
sufficiently  robust  to  undergo  with  impunity.  In 
tliese  northern  waters,  the  varieties  of  climate 
produced  at  this  season  by  the  uncleared  districts 
in  their  vicinity  are  the  occasion  of  what  is  term- 
ed the  intermitting  or  lake  fever,  so  fatal  to 
strangers,  and  not  unfrequently  proving  a  serious 
disease  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  from  observation, 
that  the  American  climate  is  found  to  vary  about 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
from  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  Europe. 
This  circumstance  is  most  perceptible  in  lati- 
tudes higher  than  thirty-six  degrees  north.  Par- 
ticular situations  also  are  subject  to  changes  of 
temperature,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  south  or  south-west  winds.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  St.  Clair  is  mentioned 
by  C.  F.  Volney  (Tableau  du  Climat,  torn.  i.  p. 
I  2 
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166.)  as  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  where  no  other 
fruits  except  winter  pears  and  apples  will  ripen. 
*'  Au  fort  Detroit  le  climat  ressemble  encore  a 
celui  de  Niagara,  son  parallele  ;  mais  des  le  lac 
Saint  Clair,  les  colons  trouvent  les  froids  beau- 
coup  plus  longs  et  plus  rigoureux  qu'a  Detroit. 
Les  vents  de  sud  et  de  sud-ouest,  qui  temperent 
I'Eric,  deviennent  plus  rares  ici,  et  Ton  ne  peut  y 
murir  d'autres  fruits  que  des  pommes  et  des 
poires  d'hiver."  He  is  of  opinion  that  these  cir- 
cumstances take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
above  named  winds  being  less  frequent  near  this 
lake  ;  whereas  in  other  places  an  abundance  of 
summer  fruits  are  produced  at  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude.  There  is  generally  experienced  a 
proportionably  greater  degree  of  cold  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Erie,  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding latitude,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  too,  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  are  found  to  be  sudden,  and  the  crops 
are  sometimes  cut  off  by  frost,  even  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  Probably  the  best 
reason  which  appears  for  these  differences  of 
temperature,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  a  cause, 
which  operates  upon  all  the  American  climate. 
The  north-west  wind  is  the  great  harbinger  of 
ccld  ;  its  influence  is  derived  from  passing  over 
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the  immeasurable  extent  of  frozen,  uncultivated 
regions  of  forest,  north  and  west  of  the  lakes. 
This  wind  is  mollified  in  a  considerable  degree  in 
its    course   over   the  lakes  ;   so  that  the   places 
which  lie  in   a  south-east  direction  from  these 
inland  seas,  experience  a  milder  temperature  on 
this  account.     According  to  this  rule,  it  would 
seem  that  the  effect  produced  ought  to  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  this  range  ;   and  thus,  with  but  very- 
few  exceptions,  it  is  found  to  be  :  for  the  whole 
extent  of  country  which  lies  in  the  direction  be- 
tween, and  of  course  not  affected  by  either  of  the 
Lakes  Superior  or  Huron,  experiences  a  rigorous 
winter.     For  the  same  reason  York,  though  not 
much  move  than  half  a  degree  to  the   northward 
of  the  Niagara  frontier,   is  found  to  experience 
longer  and  severer  winters  ;  because  a  line  drawn 
north-west  from  York   would  pass  between  these 
two  lakes  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Genesee 
country,  occupying  a  situation  favoured  by  lake 
Erie,  enjoys  by  this  means  a  more  temperate    at- 
mosphere.     The    same    peculiarity    of    circum- 
stances  takes   place   on   the   banks  of  the  Grand 
River,  where  the  Six  Nations  have  chosen  to  fix 
their  residence. 

It   may   be  further  observed   with  respect  to 
climate,  that  the  season  for  vegetation  continues 


longer,  by  two  months  frequently,  in  many  places 
in  Upper  Canada,  than  at  Quebec,  and  the  heat 
also  is  more  oppressive  ;  but  it  is  felt  throughout 
the  country  generally  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to 
the  severity  of  the  winter  preceding  ;  so  that  the 
Indian  corn,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
which  require  an  intense  heat  to  ripen  them,  fail 
not  to  arrive  at  perfection  by  a  more  speedy 
growth,  when  protracted  by  a  late  spring.  This 
circumstance  serves  to  beautify  the  northern 
summer  ;  where  the  freshness  of  the  herb  and 
the  young  sprout  from  every  tree  are  to  be  seen, 
instead  of  the  comparative, lingering  growth  which 
takes  place  in  more  southern  situations :  and  thus 
it  appears  how  Providence  has  contrived  means 
to  confer  on  the  different  varieties  of  climate,  a 
proportionable  distribution  of  favours. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence— Thousand  Isles— Gananoque 
—Remarkable  Occurrence— Brockville  :  Group  of  Bye- 
standers — Termination  of  the  day's  sail. 

14th,  This  day  promised  a  delightful  sail 
among,  what  are  usually  called,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  had  repaired  on  board  last  evening,  and  to 
our  births.  The  steam-boat  got  under  way  at  3 
A.  M.  The  company  were  composed  of  our  tra- 
velling party,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  lake. 

The  first  place  I  remember  to  have  seen  is 
Gananoque^  where  we  stopped  to  take  in  fuel ;  it 
is  distant  from  Kingston  about  eighteen  miles,  in 
the  township  of  Leeds,  and  contains  a  custom- 
house. The  river  Gananoque,  before  the  divi- 
sion of  the  province  of  Quebec,  was  called  the 
Thames.  It  is  intended  to  be  made  navigable  by 
means  of  locks ;  as  high  however  as  the  first  ra- 
pids the  water  is  deep,  and  the  shore  bold  :  the 
current  also  flows  slowly  in  a  channel  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  into  an  excellent  har« 
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bour.  A  settlement  is  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  head  lakes  of  the  Rideau,  and 
a  canal  has  been  cut,  to  avoid  the  falls,  under  the 
patronage  of  government.  The  settlers  are 
chiefly  disbanded  soldiers,  who  draw  their  pay 
from  the  quarter-master-general's  department,  for 
improving  the  lands.  A  line  of  communication 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston,  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa,  will  thus  be  secured.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  settlement  Gananoque  has  risen 
considerably  in  importance. 

The  Islands  which  crowd  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  all  a  granite  basis,  and  the  beds  also  of  the 
Gananoque  and  Kingston  rivers  are  formed  of 
the  same  stone.  Immense  masses  occasionally 
project  from  the  banks,  on  one  of  which  projec- 
tions a  block-house,  forming  a  prominent  object, 
is  seen  from  a  great  distance.  These  banks  are 
composed  of  lime-stone  hollowed  out  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  are  generally  about  twenty  feet  in  height. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  impressive  in 
the  scenery  of  this  river.  A  savage  wildness 
prevails  along  its  shores,  except  here  and  there 
a  speck  of  cultivation,  where  the  settler's  hut  is 
seen,  or  a  little  village  breaks  in  upon  the  scene. 
Sometimes  you  meet  a  solitary  Indian,  gracefully 
standing    in    the  bow,  and    winding  his   canoe 
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around  the  Islands,  or  engaged  in  iishing.  The 
black  cedars  which  line  the  shores,  or  crown  the 
rocky  Islands,  thickly  scattered  over  the  im- 
mense surface  of  the  river,  produce  a  savage  mo- 
notony. The  principal  interest  excited  by  this 
scenery,  arises  probably  in  tracing  the  course 
which  the  boat  is  about  to  make. 

"  The  Earth  was  made  so  varioas,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 

And  pleas'd  with  novelty,  might  be  indulg'd. 

Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 

Till  half  their  beauties  fade  ;  the  weary  sight. 

Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smile,  slides  off 

Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes," 

The  Islands  appear  so  close  together,  that  fre- 
quently till  you  approach  quite  near,  no  opening 
can  be  perceived ;  when  suddenly  you  pass  close 
between,  or  skirt  round  by  a  short  tack,  into  an 
open  expanse.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  lake 
or  river  is  so  wide  as  ten  miles  at,  and  for  some 
distance  below  Kingston,  according  to  report ; 
by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  seeing,  at  any 
one  time,  more  than  one  third  of  that  distance,  on 
account  of  intervening  Islands.  One  of  the 
longest  of  these,  next  in  size  to  Grand,  is  called 
Wells'  Island,  which  commences,  at  the  distance 
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of  seven  miles  below  Gananoque,  and  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  There  were  two  very  re- 
markable small  ones,  more  elevated  than  the 
rest,  and  quite  cleared,  among  those  lowest 
down.  Indeed  the  scenery  would  be  much  im- 
proved throughout  the  whole  distance  of  forty 
miles,  where  the  Islands  disappear,  if  farms 
were  more  frequent.  When  cultivation  takes 
place,  no  doubt  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  will 
also  be  much  improved. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Islands,  in- 
teresting for  so  constant  a  diversity  of  scenery, 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  circumstance  more ; 
peculiarly  so,  for  the  excitement  which  it  raised 
in  our  feelings.  As  we  approached  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  main 
shore,  a  deer  was  seen  lying  down.  The  beauteous 
creature  had  no  doubt  sought  this,  as  a  place  of 
security  j  nothing  being  more  common  for  them 
than  taking  to  the  water,  when  closely  hunted. 
From  the  moment  I  perceived  the  animal,  I  took 
unconsciously  an  interest  in  its  safety,  and  wished 
of  all  things  its  escape,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fates  had  selected  their  victim.  No  sooner  was  it 
relieved  from  one  persecution,  than  another  threa- 
tens ;  for  our  crew  had  formed  a  resolution  of  a 
different  kind  from  mine,  and  the  boat  was  pre- 
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pared  for  the  pursuit.  The  deer  perceiving  their 
intention,  and  being  cut  off  from  retreating  to- 
wards the  shore  by  the  position  of  the  steam-boat, 
leaped  into  the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
swam  towards  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  began 
now  to  lose  all  hope,  as  it  was  evident  the  boat 
gained  speed,  and  would  soon  overtake  the  prize. 
My  anticipations  were  realized,  and  my  heart 
beat  in  unison  with  the  bellowings  of  the  poor 
fugitive  when  dragged  into  the  boat,  and  its  cap- 
ture announced  by  the  exulting  cry  of  the  boat- 
men. The  animal  was  now  soon  deposited  on 
deckv  with  the  two  fore-legs  secured,  and  the 
steam-boat  got  under  way  again.  The  beau- 
teous mien  and  delicate  limbs  of  the  trembling 
captive  attracted  the  admiration  of  our  company. 
They  were  all  agreed  that  the  stranger,  proving  a 
doe,  should  live  ;  but  while  some  through  com- 
passion, were  desirous  of  releasing  her  legs,  and 
attaching  the  rope  to  her  neck  for  the  sake  of 
deck-irange,  the  more  judicious  were  for  tying 
also  the  hind  legs  ;  in  this  perplexity,  they  had 
forgotten  to  put  on  the  second  tie,  before  unloos- 
ing the  first.  Finding  herself  released,  she  de- 
cided the  controversy,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
own  choice  of  the  mode  of  living,  by  a  leap  into 
the  stream.     Never  did  I  rejoice  more  than  at 
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tbis  sudden  escape.  The  prudent  decision  of  the 
captain  prevented  any  further  attempt,  and  the 
deer  was  permitted  to  regain  her  native  forest. 

For  a  considerable  distance  before  arriving  at 
Brockville,  you  lose  sight  of  the  Islands,  and  the 
shores  begin  to  present  a  more  pleasing  aspect. 
The  cleared  districts  and  farm-houses  point  out 
the  abode  of  the  industrious  settler,  and  the  ge- 
neral description  of  the  soil  is  less  rocky.  On  the 
American  side,  however,  there  is  less  appearance 
of  cultivation  than  on  the  British.  There  is 
every  thing  to  be  seen  which  indicates  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  over  a  portion  of  country, 
where  but  comparatively  few  years  have  elapsed, 
since  a  vast  and  dreary  wilderness  extended. 
From  such  reflections,  and  contemplation  of 
island  scenery  for  so  long  a  distance,  the  mind 
is  suddenly  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  little 
village,  which  presents  itself  on  the  American 
side.  It  is  called  Morristown^  and  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  gently  rising  hill ;  opposite  to  which 
the  steam-boat  stopped  for  freight  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  pine  wood,  at  Brockville. 

During  these  preparatory  measures  a  party  set 
off  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  Judging  of  those 
who  stood  at  the  landing,  one  might  suppose  that 
no  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  could  boast  of  a 
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more  uncouth  and  motley  group,  than  (if  phy- 
siognomy can  be  at  all  relied  upon  as  a  criterion) 
was  here  presented.  Without  bearing  the  cha- 
racteristic stamp  of  any  nation,  in  particular, 
you  might  suppose  that  this  town  was  indebted 
to  every  one  on  earth  for  its  inhabitants.  A 
person  skilled  in  the  outlines  of  the  human  face, 
would  derive  much  entertainment  in  the  portraits 
of  these  renegadoes.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  likeness  of  a  pickpocket, 
Billingsgate  fishmonger,  or  hangman-  Any  di- 
mensions of  villany,  which  Newgate  ever  con- 
tained, would  find  a  match  here. 

By  this  time  it  appeared  that  the  custom-house 
had  some  trifling  matter  to  settle  with  our  cap- 
tain, and  thus  a  fresh  delay  ensued.  On  pro- 
ceeding up  towards  the  town,  we  inquired  civil- 
ly, concerning  what  countrymen  lived  here  gene- 
rally. "  Faith,"  said  a  rough  looking  lad,  from  the 
turf  J  "  and  be  sure  Icari't  answer  that  question.*—' 
By  my  troth^  hut  -we^re  all  sorts.^  but  our  ozvn  na- 
tion^ here  P"*  This  reply  corresponded  with  our 
own  opinion.  Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  met 
another  "  Paddy  from  Cork^''  of  whom  we  asked, 
who  lived  there,  pointing  to  a  neat  two  story 
building  \  "  I  persave  you're  from  the  other  side^"" 
said  Pat,  "  and  if  it's  your  countryman  you're  af- 
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ter  seeking,  you'll  find  him,  yonder,  likely."  To 
which  I  said,  why  ?  what  is  there  going  on  ?  "A 
civil  court-house,  plaze  your  honour,  where  tatter- 
demallions  are  tried."  Aye,  said  I,  and  you'd 
have  us  go  there,  would  you  ?  "  To  be  sure  and 
I  would  J  for  never  an  alien  lives  here,  without 
naturalization.'''^  Another  answer  from  a  black 
man,  that  "  they  were  all  rogues  and  ragamuf- 
fins," quite  satisfied  us,  and  we  returned  to  the 
steam-boat.  From  this  account,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  estimate  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
generally ;  it  shows  only  how  opinions  may  be 
formed,  froin  the  company  that  we  may  chance 
to  meet. 

The  town  of  Brockville  is  pleasantly  situated, 
and  contains  some  well  built  houses.  Having 
finished  our  exursion  we  returned  on  board,  and, 
the  steam-boat  business  being  adjusted,  we  set 
sail  again.  Soon  after  this  the  river  appears  to 
widen  a  little,  and  the  banks,  which  before  were 
even  and  high,  are  not  so  beautiful.  There  is 
however  something  exceedingly  impressive  and 
charming  to  the  mind,  pleased  ivith  iiovelty^ 
throughout  a  passage  among  the  Isles.  After 
a  pleasant  afternoon's  sail  of  twelve  miles  far- 
ther, we  came  in  sight  of  Prescott.  This  town  is 
opposite   to    Ogdensburgh,   and   terminates    the 
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3team-boat  passage.  Finding  no  opportunity  for 
immediate  departure,  we  crossed  over  in  a  sail 
boat,  with  the  view  of  spending  the  evening, 
and  found  comfortable  accommodations.  An 
opportunity  was  there  presented  of  noting  some 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  which  bear  a  national 
contrast  ;  but  they  will  more  properly  form  the 
subject  of  future  descriptions. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Ogdensburgh  ;  Local  Advantages  and  Improvements — Pres- 
cott :  Incidents — Upper  Canada  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
— Remarks  on  the  Country  and  Habits — Lake  St.  Francis 
— Entrance  into  Lower  Canada — Rapids  —  Villages  — 
Steam-boat  Circle — Approach  towards  Montreal. 

15th.  Ogdetisburgh  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Oswegatchie  river,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  thriving  village,  has  a 
safe  and  spacious  harbour,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  commencement  of  the  rapids  three  miles  be- 
low, has  become  a  considerable  place  of  trade, 
for  merchandize  transported  in  boats  from  Low- 
er Canada.  The  county  court  is  held  at  this 
place,  which  contains  about  six  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. There  were  formerly  erected  here  some 
wooden  barracks  and  a  military  fortification,  con- 
sisting of  two  stone  buildings,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  British  Government  in  1796, 

The  country  about  here  exhibits  one  of  those 
striking  instances  of  the  rapid  improvements,  so 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  new  settlements 
throughout  the  States,     It  is  remarkably  fertile 
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in  many  places,  and  bears  the  marks  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  The  wild  gloom  of  the  de- 
sert and  the  log-house  have  already  given  place 
to  thriving  plantations,  and  the  embellishments 
which  usually  succeed  a  numerous  population. 

We  were  unsuccessful  here,  as  at  Kingston,  in 
procuring  a  passage  lor  La  Chine  by  the  batteaux. 
In  addition  to  the  inconveniencies  there  expe- 
rienced, there  were  now  contrary  winds  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  boatmen  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  at  such  times  to  depart.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  being  in  luck  sometimes,  and  finding  the 
best  opportunities  from  hence.  Passage  boats 
frequently  leave  Ogdensburgh,  and  descend  as 
far  as  La  Chine  in  less  than  two  days.  There  is 
no  kind  of  danger,  as  they  are  furnished  with 
good  pilots  ;  and  every  necessary  accommoda- 
tion may  be  procured  for  the  comfort  of  such 
persons  who  prefer  a  passage  by  water. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  procuring  convey- 
ances towards  Montreal  on  this  side  of  the  river ; 
in  consequence  of  which  we  lost  some  of  our 
company  here,  who  set  off  for  Utica  in  the  stage, 
rather  than  wait  for  the  regular  line  of  stages  on 
the  other  side.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, which  consisted  of  the  largest  number,  re- 
crossed  the  river,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide 
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here,  and  arrived  at  Frescott ;  where  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  again  with  our  travelling  cir- 
cle, consisting  of  the  families  of  the  reverend  doc- 
tor (before  named)  and  of  Mr.  C.  of  Carolina. 
They  had  been  much  more-*successful  than  our- 
selves, and  by  anticipating  the  regular  stage,  made 
up  the  load  of  an  extra,  and  thus  deprived  us  of 
the  company  of  our  female  companions.  Deter- 
mined however  to  sustain  this  double  misfortune 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  we  engaged  the  places 
for  to-morrow,  and  in  the  interim  sought  amends 
by  making  observations  on  the  town  and  vicinity 
of  Prescott. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  bank  rather  more 
elevated  than  Ogdensburgh,  its  rival  in  business 
and  population.  The  growth  has  been  rapid, 
and  its  prospects  continue  to  be  promising,  at 
least  judging  from  the  stores  on  the  wharves, 
and  the  merchandize  landing  and  re-shipping. 
The  pleasantest  situation,  and  probably  the  best 
accommodations,  are  to  be  had  at  the  steam-boat 
Hotel,  near  the  river.  There  are  two  neat,  small 
frame  churches,  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  fac- 
ing one  another,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
Prescott  is  remarkable  also  for  a  square  redoubt 
or  fort,  called  Fort  Wellington, 

16th.     At  the  hour  of  sunrise,  the  stage  start- 
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ed.  To  our  party  now,  were  added  four  South- 
erners, a  new  Englander,  and  a  Canadian  ;  all 
of  whom  had  come  from  the  steam-boat. 

Williamsburgh,  where  we  breakfasted,  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  indifferent  wooden  buildings. 
Our  hostess  provided  a  comfortable  meal,  and 
rendered  every  civility  to  the  party  ;  but  the 
harmony  which  had  subsisted  between  us  had 
almost  been  interrupted  by  a  mistake  in  her  cal- 
culation ;  for  she  insisted  that  one  more  had  sat 
down  than  she  had  received  pay  for.  After  a 
detention  of  some  minutes,  the  mistake  was  rec- 
tified, and  the  driver  cracking  his  whip,  the  stage 
again  proceeded.  We  noticed  nothing  more,  at 
this  place,  than  a  peculiar  kind  of  dialect ; 
which  would  pass  neither  for  Scotch,  English, 
Irish  nor  Dutch,  but  which  yet  seemed  made  up 
of  them  all. 

Near  this  place,  we  passed  a  few  scattered 
families  of  Indians,  dwelling  near  the  road,  in 
huts  constructed  of  pine  boards.  There  appear- 
ed amongst  them  a  neglect  of  comfort  and  a  de- 
gree of  indolence,  which  proves  the  little  pro- 
gress that  has  been  produced  from  being  closed 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  Like  their  bre- 
thren,   deprived  of  the  resources  of  the  chase. 
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they  are  fast  wasting  under  the   effects   of  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

The  country  which  we  passed  appeared  well 
cultivated,  and  there  was  a  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness which  indicated  an  attachment  to  primitive 
habits  J  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  something  in 
the  character  of  the  people  which  produces  this 
predilection  for  whatever  is  established.  On 
this  principle  it  may  be  accounted  for,  why  the 
lands  in  Canada  are  not  so  generally  settled,  as 
in  the  States,  where  quite  a  contrary  disposition, 
in  favour  of  emigration,  takes  place.  The  Cana- 
dian will  submit  to  considerable  inconveniences, 
before  he  can  be  induced  to  quit  the  land  of  his 
forefathers.  Most  of  the  improvements  are  to 
be  seen,  along  this  part  of  the  country,  bordering 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  picturesque  visible 
in  passing  through  this  country,  which  is  inva- 
riably flat.  The  main  road  however  pursues  the 
course  of  the  river,  which  is  here  very  rapid, 
and  frequently  obstructed  by  shoals  and  islands. 
The  eye  with  pleasure  regards  its  current  impe- 
tuously dashing  and  foaming  over  a  thousand 
rocks.  In  the  channel  the  stream  appears  evi- 
dently lowest,  forming  an  incurvation  when 
viewed  at  the  same  time  with   the  two  shores  ; 
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the  effect  on  this  account  is  rendered  more  inte- 
resting and  pleasing.     At  the  Long  Satit^  one  of 
the    principal  rapids,   are   erected   a  number  of 
grist  and  saw-mills  ;  whose  piers  or  dams,   pro- 
jecting from  the  beach,  forhi'^  ^reeable   range' 
along  the  Canadian  shore.     Notwithstanding' the 
superior  advantages  of  water,   there   are   still  to' 
be  seen  wind-mills  in  operation,  as   well  as   the 
remains  of  old  ones,  along  the  shores.     Nothing' 
very  remarkable   has  yet  been  discovered  with 
respect  to  the   construction  of  farm-houses  ;   ex- 
cepting that  they  are  rather  lower  than   those  in 
the  States,  they  are  fir-boarded  in  the  same' man- 
ner.    There  is  a  small  village  and  mill  at  Mifle- 
roches^  which  place  derives  its  name  from  the  ad- 
jacent rapids.     A  few  miles  further  we  arrived  at 
Cormvall^  a  town   pleasantly   situated,  and  fast 
increasing. 

Having  alighted  from  the  stage  at  this  place, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  our  frietids 
who  had  left  us  j-esterday.  They  had  been  un- 
der the  necessity  of  waiting  here  for  the  mail, 
which  arrived  with  us,  and  of  which  the  team- 
boat  was  the  regular  conveyance.  We  imme- 
diately embarked,  and  set  sail.  This  boat,  estab- 
lished one  year  ago  for  the  navigation  of  Lakt 
St,  Francis^  has  good  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers.    The  deck-range  is  capacious,  and  the 
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births  well  fitted  up.  The  party  sat  down  te 
dinner,  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  afternoon  being 
exceedingly  pleasant,  there  was  every  prospect 
of  experiencing  an  agreeable  passage.  The  lake 
is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
fifteen.  At  the  northern  extremity  is  situated 
the  village  of  St.  Regis,  where  the  Oswegatchies 
have  a  settlement,  and  where  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas 
strikes  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  borders  of  the 
lake  are  very  low,  and  consequently  uninterest*- 
ing ;  but  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  south 
and  the  intermediate  country  present  a  pleasing 
relief  in  the  perspective.  We  stopped  at  Lancas- 
ter in  sight  of  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  in  order  to  change  the  mail-bag  ;  in 
so  doing  there  was  time  enough  for  a  walk. 
You  are  amply  repaid  by  the  exercise,  and  are 
gratified  with  seeing  a  few  frame  buildings,  com- 
posing the  hamlet  of  Scotch  emigrants.  Soon 
after  leaving  this  place  the  sun  had  just  finished 
his  regular  course,  and  warned  us  of  the  close 
of  another  day.  The  bright  vermilion  of  his 
departing  rays  shed  a  lustre  over  the  western 
horizon,  enchanting  to  the  view,  and  shrouded 
imperceptibly  the  night  v/ithin  a  purple  screen. 
At   Coteaii  du  Lac  you  discover  a  change   of 
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people,  and  being  the  first  it  may  be  excused, 
but  the  accommodations  at  the  inn  are  not 
much  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  travellers  are  so  easily  reconciled 
with  the  courtesy  of  French  manners  alone,  as 
a  substitute  for  indifferent  fare  and  bad  bedding. 
Though  not,  "  tout  a  fait  a  la  Parisienne,"  it  is 
matter  however  of  great  consideration  to  be 
civilly  treated.  Situations  of  this  kind  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  met  with,  and  generally,  where 
there  is  no  choice  for  the  better.  After  this  pre- 
mise, it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  out  a 
bill  of  fare  ;  it  may  he  summed  up  in  the  word 
spari7ig^  and  so  I  shall  spare  myself  the  trouble 
to  repeat  it.  We  went  to  bed  late  and  rose 
early,  heartily  tired  of  our  company,  and  deter- 
mining at  all  events  to  try  to  take  some  rest  in 
the  stage.  ^ 

17th.  From  the  time  of  first  entering  into 
Lower  Canada,  there  is  a  perceptible  difference 
in  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  from  that  of 
Upper.  The  traveller  is  transported  into  a  new 
region,  where  there  is  an  immediate  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country,  style  of  building,  and 
mode  of  living  as  well  as  language.  One  uni- 
versal character  is  stamped  throughout  the  whole 
province.     The  Canadian  houses,    seem   almost 
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equidistant,  and   consist  of  one  story  only,  ele- 
vated high  above  the  ground,    to    which   a  log- 
barn  and  stable  are  commonly   attached,   with   a 
neat  plot  of  ground.     On  either   shore,  extends 
a    strip    of  land    seldom    exceeding    a   mile    in 
breadth,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  bounded  by  the 
primeval  forest.     The  enclosures  which   appear 
within  this  range,  in   long  rectangular  fields,  are 
marked  with  extreme  care  and  neatness  ;  and  not 
the  single  stump,  or  a  tree  remains.     The  road 
extends  through  the   cultivated  line,  with  here 
and  there  a  peaked  farm-house,  low,  and  white- 
washed from  top  to  bottom  ;  till  a  more  thick- 
set   cluster  than  the   rest,   becomes   a  village 
often   honoured  by  the  name  of  some   tutelary 
saint.     The   humble   minded    Canadian  peasant 
bows  with  reverence  to  the  crucifix.     Unambi- 
tious and  submissive,  he  lays  the  burden  of  his 
cares,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  upon  the  priest's 
shoulder  ;  he  sows  the  field  which  was  his  ances- 
tors', and  trusts,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
saint,  that  the  "  bon  Dieu"  will  do  the  rest.     Dis- 
appointed of  his  hopes,  and  sometimes  almost  of 
sustenance  in  this   life,  he  fails   not  to   confess 
himself ;  and  maintains  the  belief,  that  however 
he  may  be  deserted  now,  the  said  saint  will  not 
withhold  assistance  from  him  in  the  next  world. 
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The  Cedres  is  a  village  of  some  considevabk 
size  and  appearance,  but  the  streets  are  narrow. 
Its  venerable  Cathedral,  with  glittering  spire 
and  belfry,  give  it  the  cast  of  antiquity. 

The    rapids    of    the    Cedres    terminate    three 
miles  from  the   Cascades,  which  after   a  course 
of  about  two  miles,  pour  their  foaming  waters 
into  Lake  St.  Louis.     I  think  from  the  view  which 
we  had  of  several  Canadian  batteaux  descending 
these  rapids,  the  effect  is  really  admirable ;  and 
to  my  fancy  preferable,  to  the  pleasure  which 
might  be  derived   from  being  on  board.     The 
green   billows,    crested   with  foam   and  dashed 
iTom  the  rocky  bottom,  to  right  and  left,  toss  at 
their  mercy,  and  urge  on  the  boats  with  the  ra- 
pidity    of  wind.     The  discordant  voices   of  the 
boatmen  rising  or  falling  in  harsh  cadence,  some- 
times  strike  your  ear,  in  exultation  ;  as  they  pass 
by  the  comparatively  slow-moving  stage,  or  hail 
some  distant,  solitary  canoe.     There  is  nothing 
more   interesting   in  its   effect  on  the  mind,  and 
yet  little  to  describe   in   this  scenery,   except  an 
unceasing  grandeur. 

Chataugay  is  a  populous  village,  or  as  gene. 
rally  termed  in  Lower  Canada,  a  seigniory,  con- 
taining  the  Chapel  and  principal  inn.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  of  the  same 
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name,  over  which  is  sprung  the  single  arch  of  a 
neat  stone  bridge.  There  is  an  indication  of 
buisness,  and  some  small  craft  are  seen  floating 
in  the  little  harbour, 

'  At  Grand  Portage   or   Grand  River,  where  it 
unites  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  consider- 
able improvements  in  the  lock  navigation.     We 
here  took  the   steam-boat  for  La  Chine.     The 
Clergyman   and    his   family,   and   a   number    of 
Southerners  with  whom  we  had  become  acquaint- 
ed at  Niagara,  had  travelled  with  our  party  al- 
most ever  since,  and  by  this  time  had  rendered 
the   steam-boat  circle  of  acquaintance   very  nu- 
merous  and  agreeable.     A  fair  exchange  of  in- 
formation is  one  of  the  greatest  delights  in   tra- 
veiling  J  you  are  sure  in  this  way,  to  be  less  im- 
posed  upon  by  strangers,  and  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge gratis,  of  what  is  most  useful.     The  loan 
of  books  may  often   be  obtained,  and  plans   of 
routes  arranged.     In   this   manner  we  continued 
to    La    Chine,    without   much    more    occurring 
than  what  has   been  before  related,  on  similar 
occasions. 

From  La  Chine  to   Montreal  is   seven  miles 
We  made  this  drive,  in  a  four-horse  stage,  which 
was  so  crouded  that  I  chose  the  box  seat.     Con- 
siderable improvements  are  going  on,  particular- 
L  2 
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ly  the  canal,  intended  to  convey  all  the  produce 
down  to  Montreal,  instead  of  stopping  at  La 
Chine.  Quite  tired  of  resting  upon  dreary  for- 
ests and  watery  wilds,  the  eye  becomes  pleasantly 
relieved,  by  the  prospect  of  the  fair  seigniory  of 
Montreal^  now  opening  to  view.  The  road 
winds  along  through  an  uneven  country,  spec- 
Med  with  villas.  Rich  lands  on  either  side, 
bounded  to  the  north  by  wooded  heights,  and  to 
the  south  by  the  extended  blue  expanse  of  the 
river,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  specks 
of  islands,  or  ruffled  by  hidden  rocks  and  the 
foaming  rapids.  On  one  side  are  seen  mea- 
dows, extending  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
whose  shore  is  lined  with  little  villages, 
while  in  front  the  solitary  mountain,  raises  its 
dark  heads,  covered  with  trees.  Lightly  pac- 
ing their  way,  are  seen  along  the  road,  groups 
of  Indians,  whose  physiognomy  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast,  with  the  easy  expressions  and  plea- 
santry of  the  French  ;  as  the  squaw  receives  a 
pinch  of  rapee,  or  the  passing  salutation  is  of- 
fered. The  facetious  smile  or  graceful  cour- 
tesy is  readily  bestowed  on  the  good-humour- 
ed traveller ;  as  he  excites  attention  from  the 
village  cot.  After  descending  the  declivity  of  a 
ridge   about  two    miles    from    Montreal,    you 
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pass  through  the  Tannerie^  a  village  celebrated 
for  that  species  of  trade.  It  is  composed  of 
wooden  houses,  all  of  one  pattern  and  height, 
being  less  than  two  stories.  On  leaving  this 
place  the  tin  roofs  and  shining  spires  of  the 
city  of  Montreal  impose  their  dazzling  glare 
upon  the  beholder's  eye  ;  till  the  attention  is  fix- 
ed upon  the  stirring  scene  within  its  confines. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

liYipressions  on  entering:    Montreal— Religion  :     Customs. 
Education  :  Government :  and  Military  Force  in  Canada. 

To  a  traveller  who  has  never  visited  Europe, 
the  gay  concourse  of  people  and  general  style  of 
buildings  in  the  principal  streets  of  Montreal, 
might  serve  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  French 
town.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  Prison,  Chapels,  Con- 
vent walls,  narrow  side-walks,  and  market  for  ve- 
getables, resemble  those  of  Paris.  In  the  con- 
struction of  doors  and  windows  also,  the  incon- 
gruities of  ill  taste  are  copied,  without  the  style 
or  ornament  which  is  there  perceivable  in  the 
higher  order  of  buildings. 

Montreal  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an 
island  ten  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
containing  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
computation  of  its  inhabitants,  including  the 
suburbs,  is  about  twenty-five  thousand.  It  is 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  its  length  extends 
along  the  St.   Lawrence  two  miles.     The  build- 
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ings  are  constructed  of   stone     (with  the  excep- 
tion  of  very  few  brick),   or  framed  logs.     The 
stone  wall  which   formerly   surrounded  this  city 
has  been  removed  by  order  of  gevernment.     T^he 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  about  three  miles  wide  at 
the  city.     The  upper  town  contains   the  English 
Church,  the  Recollet  Convent,  and  that  of  the 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  College,  and   Cathedral. 
The  General  Hospital  or  Convent  of  Grey  Sisters 
is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,   on 
the   banks  of    the    St.    Lawrence.     The   public 
green  is  ornamented  with  rows  of  poplar  trees, 
forming  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  citizens  during 
the  heat  of  summer.     A  range  of  public  build- 
ings consisting  of  the  gaol,  court-house,  &c.  oc 
cupies  the  most  elevated  ground    of    the  city, 
from  whence  a  fine  view   may  be  had  of  the 
environs.     In    front    of   these   is    situated    the 
Charles-street  market-place,  at  the  head  of  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  British  government  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  a  pillar  crowned  with 
his  statue,  on  a  large  basement,  with  emblematic   || 
figures   and     inscriptions.     The    Chathedral    of 
Notre  Dame  at  the  Place   d'Armes,  is  a  gothic 
pile  bearing  marks  of  antiquity  ;  its  mouldings  are 
heavy,  and  I  saw  nothing  either  in  the  internal  or 
external   appearance   which  gratified   the   taste. 
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The  city  of  Montreal  possesses  many  commer- 
cial advantages,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa ;  of  which  the  vessels 
at  the  wharves  and  store-houses  along  the  high 
banks  are  a  sufficient  indication.  Among  the 
inhabitants  both  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages are  used  with  equal  facility. 

Several  beautiful  views  may  be  had  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  traveller.  From  St.  Helena,  an  island  a  lit- 
tle below  the  city,  affording  a  secluded  retirement, 
under  cover  of  the  wide-spreading  beech,  you 
behold  its  steeples  spiring  above  the  brilliant 
roofs.  The  distant  shore,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  with  its  dark  line  of  forest ;  broken 
by  the  settlement  of  St.  Lambert,  Longuiel,^nd 
La  Prairie  de  la  Madalene,  protrudes  new  beau- 
ties on  the  lingering  vision  :  while  the  inter- 
mediate perspective  is  variegated  by  rapids,  dash- 
mg  over  the  rocks,  and  sweeping  their  course 
round  a  variety  of  islands ;  and  in  the  back  ground 
is  seen  the  mountain.  Those  who  are  not  averse 
to  a  v/alk,  or  ride  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  will 
be  gratified,  by  ascending  the  mountain.  The 
same  views  may  be  had  there,  at  an  elevation  of 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
On  its  declivity  are  erected  several  beautiful  white 
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mansions,  the  property  of  private  gentlemen. 
From  this  situation  is  to  be  seen  the  best  view 
of  the  windings  of  the  several  mouths  of  the 
Ottawa,  particularly  La  Riviere  des  Prairies  and 
La  Riviere  de  St.  Jean.  The  Belosil  mountains 
present  themselves  in  one  direction  to  the  view, 
and  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New- York 
in  another. 

Sunday,,  18th.  At  the  usual  hour  we  repaired 
to  the  English  Church,  in  order  to  attend  divine 
worship  according  to  the  English  form.  Ser- 
vice was  conducted  and  a  sermon  delivered  by  Mr. 
B.  the  presiding  Rector  of  the  Parish.  The  princi- 
pal differences  between  the  order  of  worship  here, 
and  in  the  United  States,  consist  in  the  addi- 
tional chanting  of  the  "  Gloria  Partri^^''  and  "  Te 
Deiun ;"  in  a  continuation  of  the  whole  Litany, 
as  far  as  the  prayer,  "  We  humbly  beseech  thee  ;" 
and  at  the  end  of  the  communion  service,  in  a 
repetition  of  the  Nicene  creed.  With  respect  to 
decorum,  on  entering  your  place,  before  service, 
and  also  on  quitting  it,  there  is  particular  atten- 
tion paid,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance. As  to  the  arrangements,  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  church,  it  will  be  needless  to  say 
more,  than  that  the  pews  and  aisles  were  con- 
structed upon  a  capacious    plan,  the    pulpit  of 
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neat  .mahogany  work  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
organ  loft  and  gallery,  no  other  ornament  appear- 
ed than  what  was  necessary. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  service  again, 
with  little  other  variation,  than  that  Mr.  S., 
Evening  Lecturer  to  Saint  Paul's  and  Chaplain  to 
the. —  Regiment,  officiated.  His  discourse  was 
from  the  four  first  verses  of  the  15th  ch.  of 
1  Cor.  concerning  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  in  which  he  introduced  the  summary 
of  his  own  discourses  for  a  year  previous,  in  an 
energetic  and  eloquent  manner.  He  addressed 
the  people  extempore,  and  enforced  many  leading 
doctrines  of  our  church,  with  wonderful  energy 
and  effect.  The  plan  cannot  but  be  admired, 
as  useful  and  instructive,  occasionally  to  bring 
before  the  view  of  the  congregation,  a  recapitu- 
lation of  this  nature. 

t9th.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  ftw  build- 
ings are  to  be  met  with,  either  for  ornament  or 
utility,  which  are  not  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  religion,  and  very  frequently  with 
charity.  This  happens  generally  by  reason  of 
the  original  endov/ments  which  have  been  bestow- 
ed. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  supported 
in  Canada  by  a  tax  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  all 
resl  estates,  as  often  as  they  may  be  sold  within 
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the  territory,  and  by  perquisites.  By  this  nieans 
she  is  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
variety  of  institutions ;  of  which  kind  may  be  reck- 
oned their  charity  schools,  hospitals,  and  convents. 
The  "  Hotel  Dieu'\  or  Hospital  for  "  Poor  Sick 
and  Mendicants,"  is  an  institution,  which  reflects 
honour  upon  the  nation,  and  is  a  token  of  the  cha- 
ritable design  of  its  founder.  It  was  instituted 
in  1644,  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  and 
thirty  nuns.  The  building  stands  in  a  central 
part  of  the  city,  is  of  a  plain  style  suitable  for 
the  purpose  intended,  and  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cating economy  of  design.  It  is  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction, you  behold  the  neatness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  general  appearance  of  the  apartments. 
This  is  heightened  by  the  politeness  which  is 
manifested  by  the  superior,  who  usually  conducts 
the  visitors  through  every  part  of  the  building. 
There  is  a  degree  of  easy  elegance  and  meekness 
of  manner,  not  so  attainable  by  all  the  efforts  of 
gayety  or  fashion,  though  often  sought  after ;  as 
within  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  This  circum- 
stance is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  variety 
6f  modes  in  which  the  human  mind  is  assailable, 
from  pride,  avarice,  or  passion,  in  the  public 
walks  of  life,  are  taken  into  view.  Not  that  any 
enchantment  or  particular  efficacy  is  to  be  derived 
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from  the  retirement  or  devotion  of  a  cloister — 
such  an  idea  is  untenable  ;  but  still  it  may  be  said 
that  the  daily  occupations  of  benevolence  in 
which  these  veiled  sisters  are  engaged,  would 
naturally  have  a  tendency  to  soften  the  heart  into 
pity,  to  prevent  peevishness  of  thought,  and  by 
eradicating  the  seeds  of  apathy,  to  transfuse  into 
the  human  breast  a  portion  of  tranquillity  far 
greater  than  is  attainable  in  the  ordinary  callings 
of  life. 

But  though  there  are  those  employments  to 
be  found,  which  require  that  charity  should  be 
administered  by  the  hand  of  pity,  and  that  there 
is  in  these  institutions  every  thing  which  may  be' 
considered  as  leading  thereto  ;  still,  it  may  be 
made  a  questionable  point,  whether  their  general 
tendency  has  not  produced  a  different  effect :  I 
allude  to  the  nunnery  walls  which  have  incarcerat- 
ed many  a  lovely  female.  The  Revolution  of 
France  has,  at  least,  produced  for  the  benefit  ot 
humanity  a  lasting  memento,  I  trust,  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monastic  orders  throughout  various 
parts  of  Europe.  It  has  prevented  the  immola- 
tion of  Heaven's  fairest  gifts,  by  opening  a  new 
existence,  as  it  were,  unto  the  veiled  victim,  en 
dowed  with  mental  charms  capable  of  gladden- 
ing this  checkered  life. 
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'•  The  beauteous  maid,  that  bids  the  world  adiew, 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review  ; 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear  famiHar  face, 
Forgot  when  first  a  father's  stern  controul 
Chas'd  the  gay  visions  of  her  opening  soul : 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper-bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-walk,  the  convent-cell. 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive. 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive." 

HOGERS. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  tenets — the  habits 
and  manners — the  political  and  military  regula- 
tions— of  the  Canadian  population ;  there  is  much 
room  for  remark.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
much  assimilation  between  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  in  some  respects  there  is  a  strange  con- 
trast. In  one  thing  particularly  they  agree,  and 
that  is,  in  an  utter  dislike  for  their  republican 
neighbours.  This  hostility  is  accounted  for 
among  the  poorer  classes,  by  the  influence  of 
Priestcraft  J  and  among  the  rich,  by  jealousy  of  the 
power  and  wealth  in  the   Republic. 

In  religious  matters,  the  Canadians,  generally, 
are  enveloped  in  the  same  infatuated  superstition 
and  ignorance,  as  those  who  first  migrated  from 
their  native  France :  change  of  government  has  had 
no  effect.  As  long  as  these  colonies  are  guarded 
from  foreign  attacks,  no  matter  whether  by  French 
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or  British  arms,  and  the  Catholic  religion  con- 
tinues to  have  the  ascendency,  her  priests  will 
cleave  to  the  ruling  power,  in  hoodwinking  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  people  will 
pamper  and  worship  the  priests.  At  perpetual 
variance  with  this  system  of  ratiocination,  the 
United  States  has  interposed  her  rising  influence. 
The  proximity  of  the  States,  their  religious  liber- 
ty, and  growing  institutions,  cannot  fail  to  be 
considered  by  these  spiritual  shepherds,  with  sus- 
picious dread.  Their  interest  however  is  secur^ 
ed  by  thus  adhering  to  the  ruling  party,  which  on 
the  other  hand  is  governed  by  priestly  influence. 
So  turns  the  wheel !  The  priest  lives  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  and  secures  his  tenure  by  means 
most  effectual  in  continuing  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  ;  such  as  not  permitting  marriages  with 
hereticks,  or  reading  any  book  without  his  know- 
ledge :  while  the  Canadian  peasant,  too  poor  to  be 
oppressed,  and  too  ignorant  to  complain,  takes  no 
share  in  government  concerns,  and  casting  his 
religion  on  the  priest's  shoulder, 

'*  Is  always  easy,  reign  whoever  may. 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  misery,  far  away." 

Were  the  rising  youth  in  Canada  edticated  at 
schools  dispersed  throughout  the  villages,  and 
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thickly  settled  districts ;  their  minds  would  gra= 
dually  improve  in  literary  pursuits,  and  imbibe 
the  principles  of  morality.  All  distinction  of 
manners  and  national  feeling  between  old  and 
new  settlers  would  soon  disappear,  and  the  peo- 
ple be  united  into  one,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  were  the  English  language  taught 
in  their  schools.  A  similar  result  has  taken  place 
in  several  French  colonies,  in  the  United  States, 
in  less  than  half  a  generation.  The  progress  of 
French  Louisiana  since  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  affords  an  example  ;  and  also  the  same  may 
be  expected  at  Alabama  and  the  Floridas.  A  peo- 
ple uninlightened  and  superstitious,  like  that  of 
Canada,  have  in  the  case  of  the  first,  been  trans- 
formed in  a  few  years,  to  a  wonderful  polish. 
American  colonies  (as  they  may  be  termed)  are 
thus  turned  into  v/ealthy  States,  and  produce  an 
additional  gain,  instead  of  being  an  expense  to 
the  nation. 

It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
more  pains  have  not  been  taken,  to  amalgamate 
the  old  and  new  population,  in  breaking  down 
this  strongly  rooted  distinction,  so  opposite  to 
English  schools.  No  better  reason  than  that 
already  mentioned  can  be  given,  the  fear  of  an 
nterferencc  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
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powers.  As  a  wise  community  would  be  more 
likely  to  instigate  the  measure,  so  an  ignorant 
one  is  an  effectual  safeguard  against  it.  As  an 
exception  to  so  vile  a  scheme,  may  be  consider- 
ed the  collegiate  institution  established  at  Mon- 
treal ;  the  plan  of  which  is  both  economical 
and  meritorious.  Students  are  admitted  here  on 
terras  of  perfect  equality,  as  respects  tuition, 
hoard,  and  the  habits  required  to  be  worn.  I 
could  not  learn,  that  any  particular  age,  or  attain- 
ments were  requisite  ;  but  the  College  terms  are 
eight  years.  '  During  this  time,  it  is  professed, 
to  teach  the  French  language,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,  &c.  &c.  In  the  study  room,  each 
student  has  his  place  appropriated ;  where  he  is 
compelled  to  be  engaged,  by  an  overseer,  seven 
hours  per  day.  There  are  regular  times  also 
for  eating,  recitation,  exercise,  and  sleep.  The 
management  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  but  we  were  credibly  infomed  that  religion 
and  politics  were  not  particularly  enjoined;  and 
there  are  instances  of  foreign  youth  having  been 
educated  at  this  institution. 

The  Government  of  the  Canadas  consists  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  a  Legislative 
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council,  composed  in  Upper  Canada  of  seven, 
and  in  Lower  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  for 
life  by  the  Governor  ;  and  a  Lower  House  or 
Assembly,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  dis- 
tricts, who  choose  new  members  once  in  four 
years.  A  majority  thus  arises  in  the  Legislative 
body,  in  favour  of  Lower  or  French  Canada  con- 
stantly in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  English 
members  ;  and  must  continue,  so  long  as  these 
are  outnumbered.  On  this  system,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  or  cars,  for  the  prevention  of 
holes,  in  the  sleighing  season,  is  not  attended  to  ; 
it  being  a  maxim  with  the  present  generation,  to 
go  in  the  same  track  as  their  ancestors,  for  fear 
of  British  influence.  To  what  length  this  spirit 
may  be  carried,  is  not  easily  perceived  ;  but  if 
followed  up,  in  all  their  measures,  there  is  no 
hope  of  amendment. 

An  American,  on  entering  the  frontier  towns  of 
Canada,  is  struck  with  the  impropriety  of  keep- 
ing up  so  strong  a  military  force.  A  line  of  sol- 
diery is  drawn  up  to  relieve  guard,  to  meet  an 
officer  coming  out  of  church,  or  some  parade  ex- 
traordinary, as  there  has  been  to-day,  of  the 
whole  regiment,  to  bury  an  old  Commissaire, 
If  one  half  of  this  were  carried  on  in  the  United 
States,  people  would  run  out  of  their  wits,  and 
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take  alarm  for  the  public  money.  In  time  of 
peace,  nobody  thinks  about  fire-locks  and  side- 
arms  ;  "  swords  are  beaten  into  ploughshares^  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.'^'' 

This  military  ardour  does  not  operate  then, 
as  might  be  expected  ;  that  of  rousing  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  among  their  neighbours.  The 
American  people  do  not  take  the  alarm  at  any 
such  measures,  but  like  a  band  of  brothers,  es- 
teem their  liberties  secure,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue united.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  know 
no  power,  whom  they  dread  ;  while  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  lies  in  her  own  arm,  called  forth  to 
exertion  only  when  occasion  may  require.  The 
great  bulwark  of  her  riches — her  happiness — 
her  strength — is  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  mi- 
litia. Her  citizens  are,  when  occasion  calls,  all 
soldiers. 

A  better  reason  may  be  found  for  these  war- 
like  measures  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  than  to 
arouse  like  exertions  among  her  American  neigh- 
bours. These  are  not  necessarily  warriors ; 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  are  the 
instinctive  engagements  of  the  American,  and 
mark  the  constitutional  character;  not  ambition  of 
conquest. — Her  institutions  are  essentially  peace- 
ful— The    only  motto   of  her  administration  is. 
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govern  yoiirsehes.  It  is  not  then  to  the  States, 
that  the  aims  of  the  government  are  directed,  in 
thus  expending  her  treasures.  A  rivalship  of  Eu- 
ropean policy,  is  what  would  be  most  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Canada  !  This  would  be  na* 
turally  produced,  by  her  rising  power  and  growth. 
To  this  circumstance  is  the  measure  attributa- 
ble, which  justifies  the  steps  of  the  British  go- 
vernment towards  promoting  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
corrective  of  the  soporific  result,  of  too  much 
security. 

It  is  due  to  the  credit  of  that  nation,  to  say, 
that  a  stimulus  is  given  to  her  colonies,  by  the 
leniency  of  regulating  the  public  xueal.  It  is  not 
here  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  just  grounds 
of  complaint.  The  farmer  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  under  the  retirement  of  his  own  roof,  and 
the  more  enterprising  citizen  claims  a  right  of 
protection,  equal  to  the  good  old  times.  There  is 
no  rumour,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  tres- 
passed upon,  in  this  particular,  nor  of  altering 
the  habits  of  the  primitive  French  settlers. 
There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  rate  of 
taxes,  nor  variation  in  the  laws  even  in  point  of 
language  ;  while  on  the  one  hand  a  more  advan- 
tageous trade  is  offered  for  their  produce,  and 
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.he  necessary  articles  of  British  manufacture  im- 
ported, at  the  lowest  rate  and  without  duties  ; 
habits  of  industry  are  inculcated,  and  measures 
taken  to  facilitate  the  plans  of  the  industrious 
settler  ;  and  where  he  does  not  succeed,  as  well 
as  in  the  States,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  climate,  or  a  want  of  enterprise. 
But  this  is  not  all — The  British  government  here, 
as  in  other  colonies,  may  consider  her  success, 
as  arising  from  the  never-ceasing  exertions,  con- 
ferred on  the  cause  of  Religion.  Here  again  has 
the  missionary  labour  been  blessed,  and  though 
not  with  such  apparent  success  as  in  other  places,^ 
(for  reasons  before  mentioned),  yet  it  may  be  easi- 
ly traced,  to  the  mildness  of  political  measuresj 
in  not  resenting  the  Papal  ascendency.  Religious 
and  political  jealousies  are,  by  this  means,  kept 
out  of  view,  as  much  as  possible^;  and  the  public 
mind  freed  from  the  bickerings  that  would  other- 
wise arise.  From  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  obvious,  why  Religion  has  been  left  to  work 
its  own  way,  without  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. 

*  The  writer  refers  for  the  elucidation  of  this  fact,  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible,  and  Church  Missionary 
Societies. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

netrospection  of  the  Tour— View  on  leaving  Montreal- 
Group  of  Passengers— T-H  Prairie— Travellers'  Alternative 
—St.  John's. 

20th.  Few  excursions,  during  the  summer 
season,  are  productive  of  more  benefit  or  ration- 
al amusement,  than  the  one  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  within  descriptions.  All  the 
varieties  of  travelling,  peculiar  to  our  western 
country,  are  experienced  in  a  great  degree  ; — in- 
ternal improvements  of  every  description  are  going 
on ; — and  an  interesting  diversity  of  scenery  is 
presented  to  view  among  the  lesser  lakes.  When 
we  add  to  these,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  that  won- 
derful production  of  Nature,  (to  see  which  some 
have  pronounced  worthy  of  an  Atlantic  voyage,) 
together  with  the  imposing  greatness  of  her  in- 
land seas,  which  the  world  cannot  equal  ;  and 
the  unencompassed  extent  of  forest,  on  their  dark 
lined  shores  ;  the  New  World,  in  point  of  wild 
sublimity,  (Switzerland  excepted,)  may  be  pro- 
nounced  superior  to    Europe.     To    the  refined 
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taste,  however,  ol  the  traveller,  much  is  to  be 
allowed  ;  for  the  varying  pleasure,  derived  from 
that  mixture  of  nature  and  art,  pictured  in  no 
country  on  earth,  save  in  the  Alpine  region. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  autumn 
ought  not  to  be  selected  as  a  proper  season 
for  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  on  account 
of  the  fever,  so  prevalent  along  the  shores  of 
that  river  :  particularly  as  it  may  be  desirable, 
to  some  travellers,  to  extend  their  tour  as  far  as 
Quebec.  In  which  case,  in  order  that  full  time  may 
be  giv^en,  it  were  better,  even  from  the  middle 
States,  that  four  months  were  appropriated.  The 
3-nonth  of  June  being  fixed  for  starting,  a  visit 
might  be  paid  to  Saratoga,  so  as  to  leave  it  by 
the  first  of  July  ;  and  performing  the  round  of  Ni- 
agara and  the  lakes,  down  to  Montreal,  by  the 
first  of  August,  the  time  might  be  so  disposed  of 
in  Lower  Canada,  as  to  return  in  September. 
Many  circumstances  may  conspire,  to  vary  this 
excursion  ;  none  more  than  season,  should  be  ad- 
mitted. For  which  reasons,  and  from  the  limit 
of  our  time  to  one  month^  the  visit  to  Quebec 
%vas  suspended,  and  a  turn  south  given  to  our 
Canadian  travels. 

On  leaving   Montreal  for  La  Prairie   there   is 
nresented   a    beautiful    view  of  the   city.     The 
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banks  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  small  rise  immediately  com- 
mencing, affords  a  prospect  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  island.  Extending  in  the  back  ground 
the  mountain  rears  its  double  head,  in  sullen  ma- 
jesty, to  bound  the  vision.  The  landscape,  gradu- 
ally rising  behind  the  city  and  speckled  v^ith  white 
villas,  affords  a  relief,  from  the  dark  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  glare  of  the  shining  roofs.  Three 
silvery  spires,  peering  above  the  houses,  shed  a 
lustre  amid  the  beauteous  scene  ;  mitigated  by  the 
dark  shade  of  the  Convent  wall.  The  Prison, 
and  Court-house  stand  conspicuous ;  while  the 
aspiring  hero,  in  benignant  pride,  looks  down 
from  the  monumental  pillar.  At  a  lit  '  distance 
below,  the  peaceful  St.  Helena,  studded  'vith  forest 
trees,  and  interposing  a  soft  aspect,  from  the 
half  seen  little  mansions,  rises  into  view,  amid 
the  ruff  surface  of  the  river. 

From  the  pleasing  reverie  produced  by  these 
prospects,  my  attention  was  diverted  on  behold- 
ing the  motley  group,  of  which  the  passengers  on 
board  the  steam-boat  were  composed.  Anglo- 
American,  English,  Irish,  and  Canadian  French ; 
of  whom  the  latter  appeared  to  have  the  ascen- 
dency in  point  of  numbers.  These  men  were 
vengaged  in  a  kind  of  pantomimic  representation. 
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or    good-humoured    burlesque.       When    a    low 
Frenchman  is  really  disposed  to   be   in   a  happy 
mood,  there  are  few   that  can  excel  him.     There 
is  nothing  like  quarrel,  among   one  of  these  fel- 
lov/s,    when   half-seas  over ;    or   a   disposition,  if 
intoxicated,  to  allay  his  spleen  (according  to  the 
custom  of  most  other  vulgar  people)  in  an  offen- 
sive   volubility  of  language.     In   place   of  this, 
every  effort  at  wit  is  attempted  ;  some  ridiculous 
idea  brought  into  view  by  a  distorted   gesticula- 
tion, significant  shrugs  of  contentment  or  disap- 
probation,   repartee,   or  low   merriment,    never 
fail  to  raise  among  the  gaping  crowd,  an  exhaust- 
less    fund    of    glee.     Every    one   stares   at   his 
neighbour,  as  if  on  the  point  of  disclosing  mat- 
ters of  wonderful  importance ;  if  he  fail  it  is  no 
odds,  the  joke  has  begun,  and  another  will  finish 
it.     This  is  all  done  in  the  best  humour,  for  not 
a  man  amongst  them,  but  had  as  leave  be  laugh- 
ed at  for  a  failure  as  a  hit.     In  fact  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  with  which  he    is  most  pleased,  his 
own   wit  or  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless  it  hap- 
pens singly  ;  and  then,  the  one  raising  the  laugh 
is   sure  to  keep   his  own  countenance   unmoved. 
So  unceasing  are  the   modes  of  invention,  and 
barbarous  the  effort,  notwithstanding  its  success, 
as  to  create   a   supposition,    that  human  beings 
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had  been  outlawed,  and  were  among  the  list  of 
performers  ;  or,  that  between  apes  and  men,  there 
existed  a  contest  for  pre-eminence. 

La  Prairie^  distant  nine  miles  from  Montreal, 
is  a  neat  French  settlement,  so  called  from  the 
quantity  of  meadow  in  the  circumjacent  country. 
This  place  has  a  style  of  building  or  peculiar 
fashion,  with  respect  to  the  elevation  and  porches 
at  the  doors  ;  though  there  is  much  of  a  sameness 
in  all  French  towns.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  inns,  and  for  the  breweries,  and  bar- 
racks in  its  vicinity. 

Although  fashion  may  be  considered  as  uniform 
among  the  French,  still  every  parish  or  seigniory 
has  its  distinguishing  bawble  ;  if  it  be  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  sugar-loaf  cap,  or  the  blue,  instead 
of  the  red  sash.  With  a  trifling  exception  the 
Canadian  peasant  may  be  supposed  to  retain  an 
vmsophisticated  resemblance  to  the  companions 
of  Jacques  C artier  ;  the  long  greasy  queue,  moc- 
casons  of  undressed  hide,  a  grey  capote,  wooden 
shoes,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  are  most 
certain  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  Bour- 
geois, 

There  was  a  sufficient  number  of  the  party  who 
came  over  from  Montreal,  and  were   bound  to 
take  a  passage,  in   the   Congress   steam-boat,  to 
N  2 
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load  two  caleches.  The  distance  to  St.  John's  i^ 
eighteen  miles,  over  an  indifferent  and  very 
crooked  road.  It  being  nearly  six  o'clock  before 
we  started,  considerable  alarm  was  excited  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  on  account  of  the  ditch  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  road,  as  there  appear- 
ed very  little  probability  of  going  but  a  step  or 
two,  either  to  right  or  left,  without  being  over- 
turned. The  drivers  declaring  their  utter  inca- 
pacity to  see  the  danger,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
pretty  general  determination  (and  not  without 
good  reason)  to  stop  at  the  first  inn.  Matters 
were  accordingly  thus  arranged  after  some  alter- 
cation at  the  half-way  house,  and  the  party 
alighted. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  situations 
which  a  traveller  can  be  placed  in,  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  alighting  at  an  inn,  where  there 
is  neither  an  expectation  of  company,  nor  suita- 
ble provision  for  them  when  they  arrive.  This 
was  unhappily  our  case,  and  so  we  put  up  with 
the  alternative.  Such  perplexities  are  best  re- 
lieved by  the  significant  shrug  of  a  Frenchman, 
or  a  "  mais  ce  n'est  pas  toujours  ainsi."  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  know  that  it  might  have  been 
worse ;  a  plunge  into  the  ditch,  or  a  broken  leg, 
wbuld  have  been  no  trifling  consideration  j  and 
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so  that  a  sound  skull  be  housed  above  ground,  it 
is  better  than  taking  the  chance  of  a  tottering 
calecht.  If  it  were  a  connivance  between  drivers 
and  innkeeper  that  we  should,  so  also  it  was  no 
less  a  matter  of  policy,  on  our  part,  to  remain. 
By  way  of  variety  also,  it  will  be  well  enough  to 
mention,  that  our  agreeable  travelling  circle  from 
Niagara  had  parted  from  us  at  Montreal,  and 
that  the  company  with  whom  we  were  now  asso- 
ciated was  but  a  bad  exchange.  Considerable  bus- 
tle was  excited  on  our  arrival,  and  a  requisition 
laid  upon  the  spare  beds  and  settees,  which  could 
be  found  ;  this  did  not  augur  very  favourably,  but 
at  length  terminated  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
The  landlord  made  no  particular  promises  to  any, 
but  to  do  the  best  for  all  ;  and  so  accepting  the 
good  man's  offer  of  what  the  house  afforded,  we 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  out*  supper  and 
lodgings.  This  is  the  fairest  resolve  possible, 
and  does  not  often  meet  with  a  disappointment^ 
Though  the  fare  v/as  none  of  the  best,  it  was 
prepared  with  that  best  of  all  ingredients,  clean- 
liness, and  the  tea  served  up  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  both  cook- 
maid  and  mistress,  with  a  neatness  and  dexterity 
which  quite  surprised  us.     Being  thus  refreshed, 
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my  two  companions  and  I  made  out  to  secure 
for  our  share  a  couple  of  beds,  and  then  retired. 
21st.  We  were  awakened  early  so  as  to  be 
in  time  to  breakfast  at  tSt.  Joh?i''s,  and  sail  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Congress. 
This  place  has  been  always  favourable  for  bu- 
siness ;  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain, 
it  was  considered  an  important  post  during  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  wars.  In  the  latter, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  it  was  taken  by  general 
Montgomery,  as  was  also  Chambly.  It  contains, 
in  a  range  along  the  bank,  about  one  hundred 
houses,  by  no  means  of  an  inviting  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lake  Charaplain — Isle  aux    Noix — Plattsburgh  :     Singular 
Adventure  on  Shore— Burlington — Sunset. 

The  actual  length  of  Lake  Champlain  does  not 
exceed  eighty  miles,  nor  its  greatest  breadth 
fourteen.  It  forms  part  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  states  of  New- York  and  Vermont,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  called  after  a  French  Gover- 
nor of  the  name  of  Champlain,  who  was  drown- 
ed in  it.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  classic 
ground  to  the  American,  as  well  as  to  every  lover 
of  liberty.  A  great  portion  of  the  lands  at  the 
north  end  are  low  and  uncultivated. 

Isle  aux  Noixy  situated  fourteen  miles  from  St. 
John's,  contains  very  strong  fortifications,  military 
and  naval  store-houses.  At  this  place  the  British 
vessels  were  constructed  which  plied  on  the  waters 
of  Champlain.  Many  are  now  drawn  up,  and  put 
under  cover  in  dock,  and  others  remain  unfinish- 
ed, which  were  commenced  during  the  late  war. 
The  fort  has  a  very  commanding  situation  on 
the  lake,  although  standing  on  low  ground.  It 
appeared  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  repair.     There 
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is  also  here  a  barracks,  capable  of  garrisoning  a 
large  number  of  soldiers. 

On  entering  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
the  shores  assume  a  more  improvable  and  salu- 
brious appearance.  The  neat  village  of  Flatts-^ 
burgh  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saranac.  It  contains  a 
Court-house,  Prison,  and  about  one  hundred 
dwellings.  This  place  has  acquired  deserved  ce- 
lebrity, by  reason  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Com- 
modore Macdonough,  and  General  Macomb,  over 
the  British  army  and  flotilla,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Prcvoet,  and  Captain  Downie. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  event- 
ful history  of  America,  and  especially  all  the 
particulars  of  the  late  v/ar,  were  treasured  up  in 
the  mind  of  every  citizen,  and  ready  to  be  com- 
municated to  each  inquiring  stranger  j  under  this 
impression,  travellers  are  not  unfrequently  in  an 
error  on  arriving  near  some  town,  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  warfare  ;  by  supposing  that  they 
will  find  the  spot  pointed  out,  or,  as  in  the  old 
countries,  a  Cicerone  personated  by  some  idle  vil- 
lager, in  waiting  at  least,  if  not  offering  his  ser- 
vices. Herein  lies  the  mistake,  for  no  such 
person  is  to  be  met  with,  even  among  the  lower 
orders ;  and  as  to  every  active  citizen,  he  ha^> 
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enough  other  employment.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  that  this  arises  from  any  deficiency  of  na- 
tional pride,  or  from  the  want  of  a  due  know- 
ledge of  the  historical  fact  ;  but  rather  an  unas- 
suming spirit,  which  retires  from  a  repetition  of 
what  fame  has  already  trumpeted.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  American  considers  the  more  useful 
occupation  of  his  trade,  or  putting  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  being 
able  to  comply  with  the  expectation  of  the  cu- 
rious stranger. 

I  should  not  have  been  led  into  these  reflec- 
tions, but  from  the  circumstance  of  having  pass- 
ed by,  or  occasionally  visited,  places  where  seve- 
ral important  battles  had  been  fought,  during  the 
last  war.  The  remark  will  hold  good,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canadian,  or  American,  in  the  case  of 
the  battles  of  Lundy'^s  Lane  and  Chippewa.  In 
fact,  you  may  be  a  long  time  on  the  frontiers, 
without  hearing  much  of  the  circumstances  either 
from  one  side  or  the  other  ;  or  knowing  even  the 
site  of  these  engagements,  but  for  the  tombs  of 
the  lamented  and  unfortunate  heroes. 

In  corroboration  of  my  opinion,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  one  circumstance  more.  It 
serves  to  show  how  desirable  it  is,  for  the  peace- 
able   citizen  to   have    every  animosity,    which 
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a  recurrence  to  the  event  might  excite,  buried 
in  oblivion.  On  arriving  at  Plattsburgh  it  was 
intimated  by  our  captain,  that  the  steam-boat 
would  remain  an  hour.  Seven  of  our  company, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  made  up  our  minds  to  visit 
the  town,  and  go  in  search  of  the  battle  grounds. 
We  proceeded  along  the  margin  of  the  little 
bay,  and  through  part  of  this  neatly  situated 
place,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  make  some  inquiries.  Ac- 
cordingly accosting  a  townsman,  we  desired  him 
to  show  us  the  battle  grounds.  He  observed,  "  they 
are  over  there,"  but  this  reply  not  being  satisfac- 
tory to  some  of  our  party,  and  the  man  moving 
on,  was  asked  to  be  more  particular.  To  which 
he  answered,  "  That  they"  (the  people  of  this 
place)  "  were  not  fighting  characters.''''  At  which 
our  party  began  a  laugh ;  this  the  man  mistak- 
ing, as  if  personally  intended,  declared  that  we 
might  see  the  battle  ground  without  going  any 
farther,  for  he  would  fight  either  one  of  us  s'lng- 
ly.  In  this  mood  we  left  him,  and  changing  the 
inquiry,  to  an  honest  farmer,  on  horseback ;  ad- 
dressed him,  by  the  milder  salutation  of,  "  my 
friends"  "  O  !"  said  he,  "  we  have  forgotten  all 
about  such  things  now,  and  it  is  best  not  to  bring- 
up  the  subject ;  but  try  to  be  neighbours  ; — we 
are  all  peaceable  on  this  side."     From  the  dispO' 
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sition  of  the  man,  it  appeared  that  he  spoke  as  he 
thought ;  and  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation, 
began  to  inquire,  where  we  were  from  ?"  Such 
parley  not  exactly  corresponding  to  our  wishes, 
we  broke  off  from  this  sturdy  son  of  CincinnatuSj 
and  took  the  course,  which  to  ourselves  seem'ed 
most  likely  to  lead  to  the  grounds, — We  had  not 
time  to  reach,  but  saw,  them  at  a  distance.  Not 
having  perfectly  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  more  certain,  on  returning  we  met  a 
party  o-f  young  ladies ;  and  so  believed  ourselves 
now,  under  fairer  prospects  of  success.  One 
of  our  number  politely  accosted  them  with  the 
same  question,  which  had  been  put  on  the  two 
former  occasions.  It  was  prefaced  with  an  air 
of  good  humour,  which  told  that  the  inquirer 
really  felt  a  solicitude.  The  damsels  with  wist- 
ful tenderness,  each  caught  a  look  from  the 
other,  till  one  more  bold  than  the  rest,  came  out 
with  a^ — "  Sir!  you  are  not  in  the  road.  Sir!"  Not 
in  the  road  to  the  battle  grounds  f  repeated  our 
spokesman.  "  No  Sir, — indeed  you  are  not,  Sir.'' 
-—Finding  ourselves  completely  foiled  a  third 
time,  and  the  laugh  turning  upon  us,  he  continu- 
ed pointing  towards  the  direction  in  which  we  had 
been  walking ;  "  is  this  then,  or  that,  the  right 
way  ?"   To  which  they  said,  "  That  is  best  known 
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to  yourselves,  and  how  should  we  know  any 
more  V  With  which  they  left  us,  observing,  that 
"  we  had  better  go  on  board  and  mind  our  own 
business."  , 

Amidst  the  wilder  and  more  mountainous  parts 
of  the  lake,  the  beautiful  town  of  BiirVrngton 
rises  to  view.  This  flourishing  place,  possesses 
singular  attractions.  The  College,  elevated  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  feet,  is  at  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  and  overlooks  the  town.  It  is  a  brick 
building,  four  stories  high,  founded  in  the  year 
1791,  and  there  are  educated  annually  above  forty 
students.  Ascending  gradually  from  the  shore,  the 
neat  white  edifices,  so  particularly  attractive  of 
the  notice  of  a  stranger,  in  the  New-England 
States,  impose  a  beauteous  contrast,  with  the 
surrounding  scenery  ;  as  do  the  walls  brightened 
by  the  sunshine  and  pleasing  order  preserved  by 
the  slope,  interspersed  with  trees  which  mark  the 
line  of  streets  and  peaceful  home. 

On  ascending  to  take  a  walk  over  this  promis- 
ing town,  our  anticipations  were  by  no  means 
disappointed.  The  social  family  circle  was  here 
and  there  collected  about  the  village  mansion. 
— The  industrious  housewife  was  busied  at  her 
evening  toil ;  while  the  work-bag  employed  her 
daughters,  at  the  porch   or  window. — A  cluster 
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of  prattlers  set  free  from  school-hour  tasks,  a 
moment  cease  to  giggle — and  pausing,  salute  the 
passing  stranger. 

A  marked  neatness  and  symmetry,  characterises 
the  dwellings  of  Burlington.  It  contains  above 
two  hundred  houses  and  stores,  besides  two 
Churches,  the  Bank,  Court-house,  and  Gaol. 
There  is  a  fine  open  square  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  in  which  are  a  few  elegant  buildings,  ta- 
vern, &c.  All  the  streets  are  right-angular  and 
very  capacious. 

On  leaving  the  shores  the  scene  was  diversified 
by  the  approach  of  night. 

"  Jam  nox  inducere  terris 
tJmbras,  et  coelo  diffundere  signa  parabat." 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  in  golden  splendour."  His 
daily  course  -was  run — When  my  eyes  dwelt 
upon  the  charming  village  in  vermilion  glow 
from  the  bright  tinge  of  the  windows,  softened 
by  the  pale  red  of  the  walls,  and  deep-green 
shade  of  trees.  The  College  overtopped  the 
scene,  loitering  as  if  to  catch  the  last  gleam  of 
sunshine. — The  bosom  of  the  little  bay  and  the 
unruffled,  broad  expanse  of  water  beyond,  filled 
with  the  silver  sails  of  batteaux  and  sloops,  seem- 
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ed  all  to  invite  composure,  while  the  view  v/as 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  raising  their 
purple  screen  in  the  horizon.  I  sated  on  the 
jjaze — I  looked  again — 'Twas  the  chill  that  fore- 
warned me — -Night's  curtain  had  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

Connexion  of  Thought — America — Mountainous  Countries-* 
Observations  on  Vermont — Civil  Liberty — Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderog-a. 

It  is  difficult  very  often  to  discover  the  trace 
of  any  connexion  in  a  succession  of  our  own 
ideas.  The  mind,  in  some  of  her  wildest  mo- 
ments, is  apt  to  make  somewhat  unconnected, 
though  perhaps,  important  reflections  ;  and  it  is 
better  at  such  times  not  to  check  the  current,  but 
indulge  the  fancy.  I  have  often  been  amused  in 
thus  tracing  a  distant  connexion  in  the  chain  of 
thoughts.  In  this  way  many  precepts  in  life  are 
often  determined,  or  useful  maxims  drawn.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  is  not  at  all  presumed  that 
any  event  of  this  nature  will  be  derived ;  but 
merely  to  set  down  as  they  have  occurred,  the 
following  ideas  applicable  to  the  American  his- 
tory. 

An  observation  has  been  generally  made,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  hilly  countries  are  more  heal- 
thy and  robust,  than  those  of  any  other.  The 
sturdy  Swiss,  Welshman,  and  aspiring  Scot,  fur- 
o  2 
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nish  examples  of  this  nature.  It  would  be  well 
for  these  to  join  in  a  body,  when  settling  down  in 
the  United  States,  in  some  spot  of  country  nearly 
assimilating  to  their  own.  Th^  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  America  are  as  yet  but  little  peopled  ; 
of  which  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  others, 
may  be  mentioned :  it  being  the  natural  course  of 
settlers  to  leave  these  till  the  last,  passing  on  to 
remoter  regions  in  the  western  country.  The  ex- 
treme has  been  carried  quite  too  far,  and  is  the 
occasion,  very  often,  why  better  lands,  and  the 
more  intermediate,  have  been  passed  over.  If 
this  were  attended  to  more,  in  place  of  roaming 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  the  health 
of  emigrants  would  be  much  promoted.  A  hardy 
and  industrious  race,  descended  from  a  Tell,  a 
Wallace,  or  a  Cadvvaladyr,  knotty  as  the  Alpine 
pine,  and  unfurling  their  banners  from  the  heights, 
would  flourish  in  the  heart  of  freedom.  Her  arm 
extends  throughout  the  land,  from  Maine  to  Flo- 
rida, to  invite  the  new  citizen,  and  inspire  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood. 

The  name  of  Vermont  is  derived  from  a  range 
of  mountains,  intersecting  the  country  from  horth 
to  south,  covered  with  evergreen  forests.  This 
ridge  spreads  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
width  of  the  state,  rising  to  the  height  of  three 
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or  four  thousand  feet,  and  scooped  into  glens  and 
valleys,  copiously  supplied  with  streams  of  water. 
The  largest  quantity  of  water  flows  westwardly 
into  Lake  Champlain,  whose  outlet  is  to  the  north  ; 
and  the  rest  takes  a  southwardly  course  through 
Connecticut  and  North  rivers  ;  so  that  every  fa- 
cility of  water  carriage  is  afforded.  The  tops  of 
the  mountains  produce  inexhaustable  stores  of 
spruce,  pine,  cedar,  and  other  evergreens ;  and 
the  valleys  are  covered  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech, 
and  maple.  These,  however,  are  much  cleared, 
and  afford  good  pasture  and  arable  lands ;  which, 
in  some  places,  are  very  luxuriant.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  agriculturists,  being  scattered 
throughout  the  state  in  small  villages  ;  and  the 
largest  town  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls. 
Vermont,  the  younger  sister  in  the  revolution- 
ary struggle,  was  not  admitted  into  the  rank  of  a 
state,  till  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  An 
opposition  had  been  set  up,  during  her  colonial 
existence,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  of  lands, 
under  contradictory  acts  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
two  adjoining  provinces  of  New-Hampshire  and 
New-York.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
England  and  America,  all  minor  considerations 
were  merged  in  the  general  good.  The  interest, 
which  before  had  compelled  an  assertion  of  the 
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individual  ^ight,  became  for  a  time  lost  sight 
of,  notwithstanding  the  same  important  principles 
were  involved,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  ;  namely,  the  right  of  a  people  to  self-go- 
vernynent,  Vermont  had  first  rallied  under  the 
wings  of  freedom  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  she  claimed  of 
Congress,  the  right  of  being  admitted  amongst 
the  thirteen  confederated  states. 

"  O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day." 

Adbisok. 

Civil  liberty  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  habits  and  comfort  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
so  interesting  to  those  who  have  entered  into  the 
study  of  it,  as  to  have  employed  the  pens  of  many 
eminent  writers.  The  experience  of  nations  has 
an  evident  tendency,  among  various  schemes,  to 
discover  a  perfect  criterion  for  this  science ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  world  itself  is  too  young  to  deter- 
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mine  any,  except  general  truths  in  politics  ;  and 
these  are  not  likely  to  remain  so  permanently. 
The  art  of  reasoning  by  comparison  only,  is  more 
or  less  defective  on  this  subject,  and  the  nume- 
rous writers  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive. 
The  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  assumed  under 
different  forms  of  government,  are  not  deducible 
from  any  positive  standard,  because  it  is  not 
known,  to  what  conformation  the  human  charac- 
ter is  most  adapted.  Different  opinions  and  cus- 
toms depend,  more  or  less,  upon  local  circum- 
stances and  education  ;  and  as  no  human  perform- 
ance is  without  a  blemish,  so  there  is  no  govern- 
ment, however  well  founded  in  the  first  instance, 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  eventually  tarnished  by 
corruption. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Longinus  and  many  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish- 
ed only  in  free  governments.  Of  this,  proofs 
are  very  abundant,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians  ;  who,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  luxury  and  opulence,  lost  gradu- 
ally the  improvements  before  attained,  and  which 
finally  were  transferred  to  Greece  ;  and  she,  in 
her  turn,  continued  to  flourish,  only  as  long  as 
her  primeval  habits  remained.  Rome  also  be- 
came the  seat  of   arts  and  learning  afterwards, 
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and  at  a  time,  when  she  may  be  said  to  have  been 
more  free,  probably,  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
The  aggrandizement  of  her  wealth  and  power, 
took  place  during  a  continuance  of  the  republic. 
The  acme  of  her  greatness  was  the  favourable 
moment  for  ambition,  and  no  sooner  was  it  at- 
tained, than  the  balance  preponderated.  That 
tide  of  prosperity  which  favoured  her  industri- 
ous citizens,  amid  continual  wars  and  even  po- 
verty, ceased  to  flow,  with  the  loss  of  liberty  ;  and 
hence  was  produced  a  decay  of  learning  and  ages 
of  barbarism  throughout  Europe. 

The  same  issue  will  also  be  found  applicable 
with  regard  to  commerce,  which  has  never  flou- 
rished so  well  as  in  free  governments :  exam- 
ples of  which  may  be  traced  in  its  progress 
through  the  once  thriving  and  populous  cities  of 
Athens,  Carthage,  or  Venice  ;  each  of  which  has 
in  turn  enjoyed  a  free  commerce  under  the  aus- 
pices of  government ;  and  at  the  present  day  may 
be  mentioned  London,  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  and 
Genoa. 

The  same  mav  be  said  concerning  the  attain- 
ment of  liberty,  that  we  have  seen  applicable  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  arts,  learning,  and  com- 
merce. Rarely  has  any  country  been  known  to 
Hght  with  determination  for  liberty,  without  final 
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success.  The  right  of  self-gcoernment  seems  a 
principle  implanted  in  the  very  constitution  of 
man,  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  It  were 
needless  to  recur  for  proofs  of  this  assertion  to 
the  history  of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times. 
Almost  every  nation  has  had  her  rallying  point, 
her  Thermopylx  of  liberty.  The  name  of  Tell 
will  ever  remain  dear  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
Swiss,  as  that  of  Washington^  to  the  American. 
Already  have  the  Patriots  of  our  sister  continent 
made  rapid  strides,  towards  obtaining  that  liberty 
which  belongs  to  every  nation,  and  which  com- 
prises the  right  of  self-govermne7it.  Soon  will 
they  rise  to  hail  the  sun  of  liberty,  and,  emanci- 
pated from  the  Spanish  yoke,  will  be  registered 
on  the  list  of  free  nations,  to  inherit  the  birth- 
right  of  freedom^ — in  government,— in  laws, — 
and  in  religion. 

Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga^  are  situated 
near  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  its 
banks.  The  history  of  these  places  involves 
many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  to  which  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  recur.  There  have  been  some 
expenditures  applied  to  the  improvement  of  their 
fortifications,  since  those  periods  j  but  the  ruins 
onlv  are  now  visible. 
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Ticonderoga  was  by  nature  advantageously  si- 
tuated for  a  fort  j  being  defended  by  rocks  and  wa- 
ter on  three  sides,  and  on  half  of  the  fourth  by 
a  swamp.  Its  name  in  the  Indian  language 
signifies  Nohyy  and  it  was  called  by  the  French 
Corillor.  A  short  history  of  this  fortress  is 
quoted  from  the  Fashionable  Tour.  "  The  point 
projects  between  the  Lake  on  one  side,  which 
here  suddenly  expands  to  the  west,  and  the  creek 
on  the  other,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Lake 
George  and  Champlain,  and  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake,  in 
a  south  east  direction,  stands  Mount  Indepen- 
dence. Mount  Defiance  is  situated  across  the 
creek  a  little  south  of  the  Fort.  This  height 
was  occupied  by  the  artillery  of  General  Burgoyne 
in  1777,  when  the  Americans  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  Ticonderoga.  The  fortress  of  Ti- 
conderoga was  first  constructed  by  the  French  in 
1756.  In  1758  it  was  attacked  by  General  Aber- 
crombie,  who  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  2000 
men.  On  the  approach  of  General  Amherst,  in 
1759,  it  was  quietly  abandoned  by  the  French,  as 
was  also  Crown  Point.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  until  the  year  1775,  when 
it  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Col.  Allen.  On 
evacuating  the  Fort  in  1777,  General  St.   Clair 
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ordered  a  detachment  to  accompany  the  Ameri- 
can stores  and  baggage  to  Skeensborough,  where 
they  were  pursued  by  General  Burgoyne,  and 
from  thence  to  Fort  Ann.  At  the  latter  place 
a  smart  skirmish  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 
in  which  the  British  sustained  a  considerable 
loss.  The  main  army  retired  from  Ticonderoga 
to  Hubbardton,  where  a  party,  consisting  of 
about  1000  men,  under  CoL  Warner,  were  over- 
taken by  the  British  advanced  guard,  and  after 
a  severe  action,  abandoned  the  field  to  superior 
numbers.  From  thence  they  joined  General 
Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  12th  July,  1 177 P 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Approach  to  Whitehall — Scenery  and  Associations — Ameri- 
can Inns — Habit  of  Drinking — Lansinburgh— Waterford — 
Cohoez  Falls— Troy — Albany. 

22nd.  Lake  Champlain  may  be  properly  said 
to  terminate  at  Mount  Independence,  from  whence 
to  Whitehall,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  river.  On  rising  early 
this  morning,  the  boat  was  making  rapid  head- 
way through  a  narrow  part;  and  the  water  run- 
ning fast,  was  subjected  to  occasional  eddies.  Its 
beautiful  green  hue,  from  the  shade  of  trees  lining 
the  shore,  had  an  interesting  appearance  ;  and  the 
whole  scenery  is  highly  romantic.  The  closeness 
of  the  banks,  and  sudden  turnings,  at  first  excit- 
ed some  apprehensions,  which  were  soon  remov- 
ed by  the  skilfulness  of  our  pilot,  and  perfect 
management  of  the  steam-boat.  Ascending  higher, 
the  shore  becomes  more  rocky  and  bold  as  we 
approached  Whitehall,  where  we  arrived  at  6  a.  m. 

It  is  a  thriving  village,  rendered  important  on 
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account  of  the  trade  of  the  lake,  which  it  com- 
mands as  far  as  St.  John's.  Vessels  of  eighty 
tons  burthen  approach  to  Whitehall  with  facility. 
Considerable  advantages  will  also  be  added,  by  a 
communication  to  be  established  from  this  place 
to  Albany,  when  the  northern  canal  is  finished. 
There  are  about  sixty  houses  and  stores,  and  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  Stages  run  every  day  in 
the  week,  by  different  routes,  to  Albany. 

The  country  near  Whitehall  is  very  hilly  and 
picturesque.  The  valley  is  closed  in  by  high  bar- 
riers, so  that  there  is  scarcely  room  left  for  the 
site  of  the  village,  and  the  stream  called  Wood 
Creek,  which  rushes  into  the  lake  over  a  small 
descent.  The  bank  to  the  left,  as  you  advance, 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  for  several  hundred 
feet,  in  regular  strata  of  grey  limestone ;  Avhich 
requires  a  second  glance,  to  convince  that  it  is  not 
a  wall  of  masonic  construction,  erected  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  same  character  marks  also 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  tops  of  each  are  crown- 
ed with  the  dark  cedar  and  pine.  Detached 
blocks  of  granite  are  thickly  strewed  throughout 
the  valley,  and  among  the  houses  of  the  village. 

Finding  the  best  road  to  Albany  was  by  way 
of  Salem,  after  breakfast  a  party  of  nine  engaged 
a  stage  for  the  whole  distance,  at  the  rate  of  four 
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dollars  each.  This  formed  an  agreeable  associa- 
tion, and  is  something  similar  to  what  in  many- 
countries  is  called  travelling  post.  For  such  as 
want  to  see  people  as  well  as  things,  and  who  like 
the  interchange  of  little  civilities  with  strangers, 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  evident ;  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  pleasure,  is  often  derived  from 
being  seated  along  side  of  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent companions. 

The  common  incidents  of  life  may  be  diversi- 
fied with  so  much,  pleasantry  and  intelligence, 
that  an  additional  interest  arises  from  the  narra- 
tion of  a  stranger.  It  occurs  very  often  that  this 
particular  bent  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  then 
brought  out,  where  accidental  acquaintance  has 
no  other  apparent  recommendation.  Nothing 
more  conduces  to  this  kind  of  excitement,  than 
the  change  of  scenery  experienced  in  riding.  Our 
party  consisted  of  a  young  Irishman,  and  York- 
shireman,  two  Philadelphians,  and  four  New- 
Yorkers,  besides  myself.  Though  they  might 
differ  in  other  respects,  there  was  this  happy  coin- 
cidence among  them  all,  a  disposition  to  please. 
The  young  Irishman  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
repartee  and  flow  of  wit,  as  the  Yorkshireman 
for  his  conundrums  and  drollery.  The  trial 
for  pre-eminence  was  ably  contested,  and  it  may 
p  2 
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be  fairly  said  that  there  was  no  want  of  pleasan- 
try or  amusement. 

The  romantic  appearances,  with  which  the  first 
part  of  our  ride  commenced,  diminished  as  we 
proceeded  out  of  the  valley  ;  there  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  cultivation  visible,  previously  to  arriv- 
ing at  Granville.     This  town  is  pleasantly  situat- 
ed within   a  few  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  Green 
and  Bald  mountains,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
the  great  chain.     Soon  after  leaving  this  place, 
the   aspect  of  the   country  improves  very  much, 
growing  more  open,  and   farm-houses  are   more 
plentiful ;    the  road  also  is  fine,  being  a   gravel- 
led turnpike,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
keeping  it  in   good  repair.     We  proceeded  with- 
out much  to  remark,  except  general  appearances, 
till  we  passed  through  Hebron,  and  arrived  at  Sa- 
lem to  dinner.     The  latter  place  contains  a  capa- 
cious street,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  un- 
dulating country,  and  yet  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  hilly.     The   extensive   prospects  which  this 
road   affords,   added  to  the  cheerfulness  of  our 
party,  contributed  ample  sources  of  gratification, 
and  were  the  means  of  rendering  the  ride  more 
agreeable.    Betwixt  Cambridge  and  Pittstown,  we 
crossed   the   Hoosac  river,  on    a  single  arched 
wooden  bridge,  remarkable  for  being  constructed 
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without  band,  bolt,  or  mortise ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, the  wild  and  mountainous  heights  of  the 
great  north-east  chain  of  the  West  Point  moun- 
tains began  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  republican  manners  and  habits  of  people 
in  the  United  States,  are  the  cause  of  both  inn- 
keepers and  servants  assuming  an  air  truly  inde- 
pendent. In  fact,  though  the  term  servant  is  very 
properly  a  distinction  given  to  the  rulers  in  a  de- 
mocracy, I  hardly  think  that  the  keeper  of  an  inn 
or  his  attendants,  would  willingly  submit  to  be 
called  so,  from  a  traveller  on  the  public  road.  It 
does  not  appear,  come  in  whatever  manner  he 
may  at  an  inn,  that  the  traveller  excites  much  sen- 
sation. On  alighting,  he  receives  a  nod  of  wel- 
come from  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and  may  then 
walk  in.  Every  accommodation  of  the  house  is 
to  be  considered  perfectly  free,  when  called  for ; 
and  it  were  better,  as  there  is  no  superabundance 
of  menials  to  anticipate  his  wants,  for  them  to  be 
made  known  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  usually 
a  set  time  appropriated  for  meals,  to  which  he  is 
expected  to  accommodate  himself,  on  becoming  an 
inmate.  The  master  of  the  house  at  such  times, 
generally  sits  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  for 
the  sake  of  helping  and  entertaining  the  company  j 
while  the  waiters  keep  an  eye  upon  the  guests. 
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This  mode  of  changing  company  is  very  agreea^ 
ble,  unless  it  should  chance  to  be  otherwise ;  but 
then  you  are  soon  relieved,  for  no  one  continues 
longer  than  till  his  meal  is  finished :  or,  if  you 
can  learn  to  eat  fast  enough,  it  will  be  the  better 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  yourself.  The 
servants  throughout  the  country  are  both  civil 
and  obliging,  when  spoken  to  as  equals;  but  a  step 
beyond  this  cannot  be  taken.  Their  services  are 
to  be  considered  as  belonging,  not  to  the  travel- 
ler, but  the  innkeeper ;  and  through  him,  are  to 
be  paid  for.  This  pride,  which  prevents  a  human 
being  from  selling,  what  more  properly  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  favour  bestowed,  is  highly 
commendable,  and  consistent  with  the  natural 
feelings.  The  extremes,  in  either  case,  are  liable 
to  corruption  ;  in  the  one,  he  will  not  often  refuse 
a  compensation  offered,  for  which  he  has  no  right; 
and  in  the  other,  will  be  led  to  expect  one,  where 
he  has  rendered  no  service.  There  is  one  cha- 
racter, which  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate, 
must  respect ;  that  of  a  close  intimacy  between 
the  dignity  and  peculiar  duties  of  station. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
mode  of  living  in  large  cities,  where  a  good  or- 
dinary is  daily  provided,  and  the  requisite  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  guests.     One  remarkable  differ- 
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ence,  however,  between  the  American  and  most 
foreign  inns,  is,  that  board  is  charged  in  the 
former  by  the  day  or  week,  and  in  the  others  by 
the  meal.  The  rule  is  the  same,  in  both  in- 
stances, with  respect  to  a  longer  or  shorter  con- 
tinuance of  the  boarder  at  the  house.  It  is  cer- 
tainly proper  for  the  innkeeper  to  be  able  to  know 
the  number  of  persona  for  whom  he  must  neces- 
sarily provide,  and  of  course  whether  they  dine 
at  home  or  not,  it  makes  but  little  difference  in 
the  market  bill :  but,  should  the  boarder  even  wish 
it,  there  is  no  opportunity  allowed  of  making  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement.  To  those  who  have  lived 
in  London  or  Paris,  and  have  been  used  to  dine 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  the  plan  adopted 
in  this  country  would  not  be  thought  veiy  con- 
venient. 

Innkeepers  in  the  villages  are  not  unfrequently 
men  of  some  influence ;  and  this  arises  often 
from  their  having  once  been  field-officers  of  mi- 
litia, or  from  their  holding  farms  attached  to  their 
taverns.  Thus  the  favours  conferred  may  be 
considered  as  mutual ;  and,  at  least  in  new  coun- 
tries, preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  traveller, 
who  is  the  more  likely  to  receive  better  entertain- 
ment and  general  information.  It  will  be  found 
an   incontrovertible  rule  also  with  respect  to  the 
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inns  most  frequented,  that  the  charges  are  the 
most  reasonable  ;  and  that  the  traveller,  whose 
deportment  is  civil  and  unassuming,  will  be  like- 
ly to  be  better  served,  than  one  who  is  rude  and 
over-bearing:  the  great  art  is  to  accommodate 
to  the  rules,  by  making-  one's  self  at  home.  Every 
thing  reasonably  to  be  desired  may  be  obtained 
by  a  proper  application,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  landlord  is  not  to  be  considered  as  perform- 
ing the  office  of  a  waiter ;  and  should  his  daugh- 
ters be  inclined  to  assist  at  the  tea  or  breakfast 
table,  there  will  be  seen  a  becoming  demeanour, 
capable  of  securing  respect  even  in  an  humble 
station.  The  principle  is  a  correct  one,  and  ap- 
plies to  the  peculiar  formation  of  character  at- 
tached to  the  American  citizen ;  and  which 
enables  every  one,  independently  of  the  occupa- 
tion, to  maintain  an  equal  standing. 

One  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  to  be  la- 
mented, about  our  country  taverns,  is  the  predo- 
minant practice  of  drinking,  to  which  they  unfor- 
tunately invite  the  unwary  lounger.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see,  what  is  called  the  public  or  bar- 
room, filled  with  a  parcel  of  men,  who  appear  to 
have  no  other  employment  than  that  of  idle  talk, 
smoking,  or  drinking.  These  evils  seldom  fail 
to  be  the  precursors  of  more  abominable  ones  ; 
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and  their  excess,  if  not  avoided,  often  produces 
inevitable  misery  and  ruin. 

On  beholding  these  hovels,  purporting  to  afford 
entertainment  for  man  and  horse,  shocking  indeed 
is  the  impression  often  derived :  it  was  almost  night, 
when  our  stage  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  there  had  been  a  militia-training  j  and 
our  observations  were  such  as  may  have  been 
expected  to  proceed  from  a  last  scene  of  this 
nature.  It  is  however  customary  at  other  times, 
for  many  of  the  youth,  as  well  as  middle-aged, 
to  assemble  from  the  surrounding  country ;  either 
from  the  want  of  employment,  the  love  of  com- 
pany, or  the  gratification  of  a  boastful  disposi- 
tion. At  first  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  which 
they  are  exposed  is  not  easily  discoverable.  For 
the  sake  of  hearing  the  news  they  resort  to  the 
tavern,  and  having  little  inclination  to  drink,  of 
course  nothing  immediately  is  called  for.  This 
soon  has  the  appearance  of  making  them  un- 
welcome guests  ;  and  thus  an  inducement  arises 
for  them  gradually  to  conform  to  the  force  of 
example.  From  calling  for  one,  the  number  of 
small-glasses  soon  is  increased  to  more,  till  unfor- 
tunately too  late,  it  becomes  a  settled  habit,  and 
the  evil  is  not  easily  to  be  remedied. 

The"  misfortune  in  this  country  is  augmented 
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by  the  use  of  distilled,  instead  of  fermented 
liquors  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  more  used  in  the 
old  countries ;  where  wine,  cider,  or  beer  is 
the  general  substitute  for  spirits  :  the  effect  on 
the  constitution  is  certainly  not  of  so  deleterious 
a  nature,  nor  the  excess  of  drinking  so  common, 
on  this  account ;  and  it  does  not  happen  in  many 
instances,  that  a  person  is  as  incapable  of  judg- 
ing the  "  quantum  suficit^'*  or  likely  to  feel  as 
insatiable  a  thirst,  who  confines  himself  in  this 
particular.  But  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied, 
until  a  substitute  can  be  suggested,  for  the  inor- 
dinate use  of  distilled  liquor,  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  practice  now  existing  among  the  settlers  j 
by  means  of  which  this  commodity  is  always  to 
be  obtained  cheaper,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
our  western  country.  I  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  any  thing  less  than  a  direct  prohibition  by 
law,  would  be  likely  to  remove  the  evil.  Im- 
ported spirits  too,  bear  a  trifling  proportion  to 
the  price  of  labour,  and  the  duties  upon  them  are 
less  than  in  other  countries  ;  many  of  which 
might  be  mentioned,  where  it  would  not  be  fea- 
sible for  a  labouring  man  to  become  inebriated, 
as  often  as  once  a  week  j  for  the  aggregate  amount 
of  his  earnings  during  that  period. 

23r^.     At  Lansinburghy  we  arose  at  a  very 
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early  hour,  and  a  ride  on  horseback  being  pro- 
posed, my  two  companions  and  I  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Hudson  to  the  town  of  Water- 
ford.  This  place  has  a  prospect  of  deriving 
great  advantages  from  the  northern  canal,  which 
is  intended  to  terminate  here. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  up  the  Mo- 
hawk river  is  the  Cohoez  Falls.  The  waters, 
before  uniting  with  those  of  the  Hudson,  preci- 
pitate themselves  over  a  perpendicular  pile  of 
solid  rocks  : — down  the  banks  rivulets  are  seen 
streaming.  The  descent  of  the  water  has  been 
variously  stated,  but  perhaps  sixty  feet  is  nearest 
the  mark.  Nothing  in  the  surrounding  scenery 
particularly  arrests  the  attention,  and  thus  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Falls  may  be  considered 
the  true  source  of  their  grandeur.  A  constant 
spray  rises,  and  fills  the  atmosphere  around  for 
some  distance ;  resembling  in  its  descent  again 
fine  rain.  Our  time  for  dwelling  on  this  delight- 
ful scene  being  but  short,  we  quitted  it  with 
regret.  On  our  return  I  could  not  help  admir« 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  views,  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale  ;  while  the  town  of  Waterford  casts 
a  charm  over  the  alluvial  plain,  which  is  water- 
ed by  the  gently  flowing  streams. 

The  two  towns  of  Lansingburgh  and  Waterford 
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tire  pleasantly  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Hudson  at  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk 
river.  They  both  enjoy  the  advantages  of  sloop 
navigation ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be  conced- 
ing the  palm,  though  at  present  possessing  about 
double  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  houses 
of  Lansingburgh  are  mostly  ranged  on  a  single 
street  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  do 
not  indicate  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  we  departed  again 
in  the  stage  for  Albany.  At  the  distance  of 
three  miles  is  the  intervening  city  of  Troy.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river,  and  bounded 
eastward  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly 
out  of  an  alluvial  plain.  The  streets  run  north 
and  south,  and  at  right  angles,  except  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  where  they  converge. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  frame,  and  shaded 
by  trees  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  which  are 
gravelled  instead  of  paved.  There  is  established 
here  a  Female  Seminary  and  Lyceum,  besides 
three  places  of  public  worship,  a  court-house  and 
a  gaol.     The  population  is  about  seven  thousand. 

We  crossed  the  river  here  (in  a  boat)  to  Wa- 
terjieet^  an  old  settlement  (six  miles  from  Alba- 
ny)  remarkable  for  an  Arsenal.     The    ground 
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between  this  and  Albany  is  tolerably  good,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  the  ride  a  pleasant  one. 

The  city  of  Albany  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  up  the  Hudson)  still  holds  the  title  of  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  though  so  far  exceeded  in  point 
of  commerce  and  population,  by  the  city  of 
New- York.  Thither,  however,  is  not  the  direc- 
tion for  the  seat  of  government  to  travel ;  but 
after  the  example  of  the  States,  it  will  probably 
proceed  westwardly,  and  obtain  a  central  loca- 
tion. There  is  an  apparent  anticipation  of  her 
falling  honours  manifested,  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  town.  Most  of  the  streets  are  irre- 
gular, as  well  as  narrow ;  and  although  its  situa- 
tion is  such  as  to  render  cleanliness  easily  at- 
tainable, it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  much  at- 
tended to.  The  antique  shape  of  the  private 
dwellings  is  very  remarkable,  and  gives  the  Euro- 
pean traveller  an  idea  of  the  original  settlers, 
from  a  resemblance  to  those  in  some  of  the  towns 
in  Holland.  The  Capitol  is  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  at  the  top  of  State-street,  and 
contains  the  legislative  halls  and  other  public 
apartments.  The  present  population  amounts  to 
twelve  thousand ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
industry   and    commerce    sufficient    to    indicate 
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its  trade.  In  consequence  of  the  great  advan- 
tages derived  from  water  communication,  it 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  place  for  domestic 
and  foreign  deposits,  as  well  as  a  general  resort 
for  travellers.  From  hence  conveyances  may  be 
obtained  for  Saratoga,  Montreal,  Boston,  Nia- 
gara, &c. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Retrospect — The  Springs— Etiquette — Introductions — So- 
ciety of  Ladies — Fashionable  Circles— Conipany— Good 
Breeding. 

It  is  a  very  probable  presumption  that  the 
reader  may  inquire,  why  did  not  the  present 
Tourist,  on  his  way  to  or  from  Albany,  pay  a 
visit  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga  ?  For  this  devia- 
tion a  very  obvious  reason  may  be  assigned  :  that, 
"  different  circumstances  alter  cases."  For  the 
information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  this 
a  fashionable  route,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  sub- 
join a  few  remarks,  concerning  the  prevailing 
manners  and  customs  of  these  places.  In  doing 
which,  the  writer  cannot  pass  the  subject  unno- 
ticed, as  presented  to  his  mind  from  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  some  of  the  scenes,  which  formerly 
presented  themselves,  during  a  short  residence  at 
these  fashionable  places  of  resort. 

A  short  continuance  at  the  Springs  is  sufficient 
to  convince  a  visiter  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
<L2 
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situation,  and  delightful  summer  temperature. 
That  happy  mixture  of  heat  and  cold  is  there  ex- 
perienced, which  is  so  grateful  to  the  constitution 
during  the  excessively  warm  season,  and  pro- 
duces an  effect  quite  the  reverse  of  relaxation. 
The  system  often  requires  some  change  of  this 
kind,  to  which  Ballston  and  Saratoga  conspire  in 
a  considerable  degree,  and  are  so  justly  celebrat- 
ed. They  may  be  considered  as  the  desideratum^ 
or  suitable  gradation  of  the  American  climate, 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  a  summer 
resort  on  this  account. 

The  fashionable  hotels  at  present  are  the  Con- 
gress-Hall and  Pavilion  at  the  one  place,  and 
Sans  Souci  at  the  other  ;  and  dressing  is  an  im- 
portant engagement  at  both.  Three  times  a  day 
it  is  usual  to  attend  to  this  etiquette,  and  not  to 
change,  so  often,  would  be  considered  quite  un- 
becoming. At  breakfast,  the  promenade  dress  or 
dishabille  is  worn  ;  at  dinner,  a  greater  display 
and  indulgence  of  fancy  is  expected ;  and  in  the 
evening,  a  full  dress  for  the  ball.  After  meals, 
introduce  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room  ; — assist 
them  gracefully  through  the  sideling  crowd ; — 
carry  the  playful  fan  ; — and  make  use  of  all  the 
eloquence,  which  good  sense  and  civility  are 
capable   of   suggesting,  for  their  entertainment. 
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Those  who  would  become  candidates  in  the  beau 
monde^  must  at  least  endeavour  to  deserve,  before 
they  can  merit  the  esteem  of  the  Fair. 

It  requires  a  very  particular  acquaintance  with 
the  person  called  upon  for  an  introduction  to  an- 
other, especially  to  a  Lady.  This  seems  to  be  an 
established  rule  or  etiquette,  in  modern  manners  ; 
so  much  so,  that  its  observance  is  indispensable ; 
and  the  person  not  so  introduced,  that  the  one 
bringing  him  forward,  can  satisfactorily  explain 
his  standing,  will  appear  under  some  embarrass- 
ments before  the  company.  A  stranger  will  al- 
ways excite  inquisitiveness,  and  must  eventually 
be  esteemed,  in  the  same  point  of  view,  as  his 
friend.  There  are  occurrences  amongst  men, 
where  the  form  of  introduction  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  as  in  travelling,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
irksome,  if  not  impracticable  ;  but  an  ingenuous 
complaisance  is  then  useful  to  both  parties,  mu- 
tual information  and  assistance  only  being  re- 
quired :  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  very 
little  inclined  to  esteem  a  female,  whose  too  con- 
ciliatory manners  had  secured  our  acquaintance, 
without  the  etiquette  of  an  introduction ;  and 
who,  we  could  not  but  suppose,  might  in  the 
same  way  have  become  acquainted  with  any  one 
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else  ;  and  thus  we  would,  perhaps,  be  inclined  t© 
consider  as  company  too  easily  attainable. 

One  particular  advantage  in  the  society  of  vir- 
tuous females  is,  that  it  has  an  influence  over  a 
man's  whole  conduct ;  to  make  him  particular,  as 
to  his  dress, — as  to  the  company  he  keeps, — as  to 
drinking,  smoking,  or  any  kind  of  dissipation. 
Any  one  will  eventually  discontinue  these^  as  he 
continues  to  keep  the  company  of  ladies  ;  they  are 
the  constant  preservatives  of  morality,  and  capa- 
citate us  for  more  stedfastly  enduring  the  active 
walks  of  life. 

The  greatest  observance  of  politeness  must  be 
kept  up  in  the  fashionable  circles.  The  ladies 
seem  to  require  every  attention  and  complaisance, 
to  secure  their  regard.  If  their  views  and  wishes 
can  be  anticipated  by  some  conciliatory  aid,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  beau  to  do  so.  It  were  better 
to  admire  the  reigning  beauties,  for  these,  as  well 
as  dress,  go  by  fashion  ;  and  one  would  be  con- 
sidered outre  and  void  of  taste,  not  to  do  as 
others  do.  The  person  best  qualified  to  maintain 
a  standing  among  the  higher  circles,  must  be  one 
who  is  possessed  of  very  prominent  qualifications  j 
such  as  are  derived  from  either  fame,  appearance, 
or  fortune  ;  whichever  is  most  prevalent,  will  ex- 
alt the  highest.     Indeed  there  is  no  way  of  main- 
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taining  the  esteem  of  fashionables,  without  hav^ 
ing  some  share  of  what  the  world  admires  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  and  lamentable,  that  when  this  is 
lost,  we  are  often  suffered  to  fall  by  our  best  es- 
teemed friends. 

"  L'homme  se  fait  connoitre  par  la  compagnie 
qu'il  frequente,"  is  a  maxim  admitted  by  all ;  and 
that  we  should  be  attentive  to  this  particular  in 
early  life,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  as  it  tends 
to  regulate  the  future  path  or  line  of  demarcation, 
for  us  to  follow.  To  cultivate  and  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  respectable  people,  will  establish  a 
standing ;  whereas  the  contrary  will  not  fail  to 
lessen  us  in  public  estimation.  The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  men  of  science,  who  resort  to  one 
another's  company  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment; an  uninformed  man  will  find  no  pleasure  in 
being  among  such  j  as  also,  one  whose  ideas  never 
soared  above  the  pursuit  of  riches  or  business ; 
nor  would  he  be  admitted  as  an  associate :  they 
would  be  no  company  the  one  for  the  other. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  above,  that  mode 
of  courting  the  company  of  great  people,  so  fre- 
quently observable  in  little  minds ;  it  never  ap- 
pears without  creating  contempt.  I  admit  that 
to  such,  good  humour  and  the  height  of  complai- 
sance is  due  ;  but  without  seeming  to  seek  for  op- 
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portunity.  If  the  worthy  and  sensible,  are  not 
distinguished  from  the  arrogant,  there  will  even 
then  be  a  mortification,  proceeding  from  a  cool 
reception;  and  not  unfrequently  the  result  will  be, 
retiring  with  a  bad  grace. 

The  best  company  which  we  can  keep,  is  such 
as  is  of  known  respectability,  of  a  standing  in  life 
nearly  similar  to  our  own,  and  the  most  commu- 
nicative. The  most  lively,  entertaining,  and  im- 
pressive information  of  the  human  character,  is, 
perhaps,  derived  from  social  converse;  and  in  this 
respect  therefore  it  will  most  likely  be  sought  for 
on  virtuous  principles;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conferring  freely,  will  meet  with  corresponding 
dispositions,  and  eventually  prove  a  real  source 
of  blessing.  An  identity  of  manners  and  similar 
way  of  thinking  is  very  essential  to  make  our 
company  agreeable. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  too  much  reservedness  and 
retiring  modesty,  effectually  prevent  all  sociality 
or  approach  towards  acquaintance ;  so  particular 
intimacies  are  formed,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
agreeable  manners,  good  education,  and  other 
qualifications ;  all  of  which  conspire  to  render  a 
man  agreeable  in  company.  When  these  concur 
there  is  frequently  a  dispensation  of  forms  and 
reserve  altogether,  and  respectful  behaviour  be- 
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comes  the  criterion  whereby  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
tinguished. As  in  the  one  conferring,  so  in  the 
receiver,  is  the  pleasure  excited,  and  is  insepara- 
bly attached  to  both.  Where  does  civility,  oblig- 
ingness, or  candour  display  itself,  without  meet- 
ing with  a  favourable  reception?  In  being  uni- 
versally approved  of,  they  do  more  than  any  other 
recommendation  in  prepossessing  company,  and 
insuring  good  treatment. 

The  first  impressions  formed  of  any  one  are 
not  easily  removed.  Circumspection  of  conduct, 
therefore,  is  requisite  at  all  times ;  as  we  know 
not  who  is  the  observer.  We  may  readily  imagine 
why  general  deportment  is  of  so  much  conse- 
quence ;  as  it  bespeaks  good  qualifications,  and 
rivets  the  judgments  of  others,  by  establishing  a 
basis,  that  does  not  often  change;  and  conse- 
quently, as  it  becomes  habitual,  is  more  easily 
maintained.  Good-breeding,  therefore,  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  character;  nothing,  more 
than  this,  produces  the  good  will  of  associates, 
or  renders  a  person  more  agreeable  in  company. 
It  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  being  of  such 
inestimable  importance.  A  well-bred  person, 
though  poor,  will  always  secure  attention  and  in- 
terest, if  he  does  not  take  the  ascendency  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  will  command  respect.     Good-breeding 
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designates  the  gentleman  ^  so  much  so,  that  he 
who  is  not  possessed  of  it,  is  sure  to  be  esteemed 
in  a  contrary  point  of  view;  notwithstanding 
other  qualifications.  The  rule  is  universal,  and 
acts  in  all  countries  as  a  "  perpetual  letter  of^  re- 
commendation,'*'* 

It  consists  in  such  an  unassuming  and  candid 
expression  of  countenance,  such  social  disposition 
and  generosity  of  deportment,  as  will  at  any  time 
sacrifice  to  the  company  present,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  individual  convenience.  No  loss  is  sus- 
tained ultimately  in  so  doing,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
crease of  pleasure  derived  from  seeing  others 
gratified.  This  conduct  alone  produces  a  happy 
sensation  ;  but  then  another  arises,  which  is  that 
of  receiving  a  like  return  of  favours.  They  who 
accept,  must  at  any  rate  sustain  the  weight  of  an 
obligation,  which  costs  but  little  to  the  giver. 
In  company  it  is  expected  that  we  should  contri- 
bute to  the  entertainment  of  those  around  us  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sociable  we  assemble, 
and  it  were  better  never  appear,  than  appear  ab- 
sent. 

A  cheerful  countenance  and  deportment  there- 
fore is  commendable  for  every  person  to  sustain, 
who  wishes  to  be  respected,  and  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  censure.     It  produces  a  useful 
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confidence  in  the  individual  who  possesses  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  him  less  liable  to 
imposition.  A  person  of  this  pleasing  cast  is 
so  characterized,  that  I  may  almost  say,  he  is 
regarded  without  the  semblance  of  reproach,  and 
often  glides  down  the  current  of  life  calm  and 
unmolested  ;  while  he  escapes  the  dark  storms  of 
folly  and  wickedness,  which  seem  to  gather,  only 
to  break  at  a  distance.  His  happiness  is  en- 
hanced by  raising  the  cheerful  smile,  in  those 
around  him  ;  by  which  his  own  good  qualities 
are  dilated :  and  nothing  can  be  more  consoling 
than  the  reciprocal  sensation  derived  from  com- 
municating delight. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Passage  from  Albany  to  New-York :     Portrait  Painter  :    Ma- 
jor: Lieutenant:  Minister:  Visitations  of  Providence. 

Once  more  I  found  myself  on  board  the 
steam-boat  bound  from  Albany  to  New- York, 
among  a  crowd  of  passengers.  The  buzzing 
noise  and  bustle  of  such  an  assemblage  does  not 
comport  with  the  disposition,  or  way  of  thinking, 
which  many  persons  would  wish  to  indulge  in  j 
as  it  is  no  easy  matter,  on  such  occasions,  to  ob- 
tain that  composure,  which  often  proceeds  from 
retirement;  the  best  mode,  therefore,  of  passing 
time,  is,  perhaps,  to  participate  in  the  occurring 
amusements ;  one  may  enjoy  in  this  way,  at  least, 
a  passive  pleasure  by  contributing  to  that  of  others. 
The  task  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagin- 
ed ;  consisting  not  so  much  in  taking  an  active 
part,  as  in  paying  attention,  to  what  is  going  on. 
It  will  soon  be  perceived  that  some  few  Choice 
Spirits^  are  destined  to  be  contributors,  to  the 
general  entertainment. 
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The  company  being  variously  made  up,  i.  e, 
a  wise,  witty,  and  comical  collection,  there  ap- 
peared every  indication  of  an  agreeable  passage, 
and  numerous  sources  of  amusement.  A  dispo- 
sition for  hilarity  on  such  occasions  is  a  princi- 
pal ingredient,  and  this  seemed  to  have  diffused 
itself  throughout,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
obliging,  as  to  qualify,  or  be  in  readiness  for 
what  was  about  to  take  place. 

Some  were  walking  to  and  fro ; — some  were 
reading  ; — in  one  part  of  the  cabin  was  a  PoV' 
trait  Painter^  who  seemed  to  take  considerable 
pains  in  describing  the  advantages  of  his  occu- 
pation. He  explained  several  of  the  arcana  re- 
lative thereto,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  passengers  was  drawn  around  him. 
Among  the  rest  he  took  my  fancy,  it  being  a 
subject  of  that  interesting  nature  which  always 
pleases.  It  could  not  be  supposed,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  his  party  had  much  pretension  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  painting  ;  but  there  is 
something  natural  in  listening,  when  instruction 
can  be  derived,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
person  speaking  on  such  subjects.  Upon  a  ques- 
tion being  now  and  then  put  to  him,  the  man 
would  descant  at  full  length.  It  is  frequently 
observed  that  one  who  is  spoken  to  concerning 
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matters  of  his  own  business  is  gratified  by  talk- 
ing, and  seems  flattered  with  attention  ;  by  which 
means  we  gain  his  confidence,  and  he  bestows 
his  remarks  freely.  The  painter  continued  his 
discourse  concerning  the  beauties  of  his  art,  for 
some  time  ;  among  the  rest,  he  described  a 
method  of  drawing  landscapes,  by  means  of  a 
ring  placed  on  the  arm  ;  and  thus,  with  a  long 
pencil,  was  enabled  to  sketch  the  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  magnify  or  diminish  them  at  pleasure. 
About  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  another  of 
Fame^ s  pupils ^  in  an  opposite  corner,  striking  up 
his  pipes  concerning  the  military  school.  He 
was  no  less  a  character  than  a  Major  in  the 
Army,  who  took  care  to  have  his  share  of  the 
conversation,  and  was  relating  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  events,  that  had  happened  on  our 
frontiers  during  the  last  war  ;  and  which  till  now, 
few  persons  had  even  heard  of.  While  the  Painter 
was  fast  losing  his  audience,  the  Major  seemed  to 
gain  ground,  and  with  it  courage.  We  had  now 
presented  to  view,  not  a  sketch  on  canvass,  but 
the  account  of  apparently  one  who  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  marches  and  counter-marches, 
in  storming  towns  and  forts,  in  divers  sieges  and 
battles.  All  the  hardships  of  a  military  life 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  our  hero,  and  indeed 
R  2 
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it  need  not  be  doubted  from  his  appeairance,  for 
he  was  then  afflicted  with  an  asthma^  and  other- 
wise labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  ill  health. 
The  poor  man  was  really  unfortunate,  if  he  had 
obtained  all  these  afflictions  in  the  service  of  his 
country  ;  for  now  he  would  be  quite  unqualified 
for  any  duty,  beyond  the  walks  of  private  life. 

All  the  time  that  the  Major  had  been  talking, 
I  could  not  help  remarking  the  dispassionate 
coolness  and  modesty  of  a  by-stander,  who  was 
listening  to  the  recital  of  his  story  ;  though  at 
the  same  time,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  interest  or 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  said.  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
who,  during  the  last  war,  had  been  captured  in 
one  of  the  American  frigates  ;  besides  being 
present  at  the  sinking  or  capture  of  three  ships 
of  the  enemy.  No  person  on  hoard  the  steam- 
boat spemed  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  nor 
could  any  have  known  him  from  appearance,  for 
his  dress  was  black,  and  he  had  no  cockade  or 
side  arms,  to  distinguish  the  officer.  If  ever  a 
striking  difference  manifested  itself  between  two 
officers,  it  certainly  did  in  these :  the  one  unas- 
suming, the  other  boastful ; — the  one  reserving 
his  valour,  as  a  precious  commodity,  for  a  suita- 
ble occasion,  and  determining  not  to  let  it  eva- 
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porate  like  smoke  ;  the  other,  like  a  town-crier, 
ringing  it  about,  or  even  resorting  to  the  gro- 
veling expedient  of  being  his  own  trumpeter. 
Taking  the  first  opportunity  in  my  power,  I 
merely  whispered  who  the  Lieutenant  was  :  the 
company  were  all  surprised  ;  the  secret  soon 
passed  round ;  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  story  of  the  Major  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Turning  round  I  discovered  in  another  part  of 
the  cabin  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  writing.  From  the  composure  with 
which  he  was  meditating  on  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding the  various  scenes  around  him 
which  attracted  attention,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing on  the  power  of  habit,  that  thus  could  enable 
him  to  confine  his  ideas.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
sermon  which  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  was 
so  wholly  engrossed  with  the  subject,  as  not  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  any  thing  else  which  was 
passing.  ^ 

I  began  now  to  think  seriously  concerning  the 
n>2skatio7is  of  Providence.  It  is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind,  to 
know  that  those  manifestations  of  divine  good- 
ness, which  are  very  often  attended  with  afflic- 
tioii,  have  an  eventual  tendency  to  produce  a  la^t- 
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ing  good.  The  happiness  of  mankind  is  brought 
about  under  the  hands  of  Almighty  Providence, 
by  means  imperceptible  unto  themselves,  and  in 
things  w^hich  even  appear  to  be  hurtful.  To 
draw  the  attention  to  this  particular,  is  a  judi- 
cious and  highly  important  consideration ;  inas- 
much as  it  resolves  an  important  point,  on  which 
much  of  the  tranquillity  of  this  state  of  existence 
depends.  All  may  be  said  to  be,  more  or  less, 
subject  to  these  visitations,  when  least  expected. 
The  particular  city  which  now  appears  to  be  in- 
fected with  disease  and  sore  calamity,  has  hither- 
to been  favoured  by  a  tide  of  prosperity.  We 
did  not  receive  an  intimation  of  this  circum- 
stance till  our  arrival  at  Montreal,  where,  upon 
perusing  a  newspaper,  the  alarming  spread  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  in  the  city  of  New-York  was  but 
too  apparent.  Like  most  other  incidents  in  this 
life,  misfortune  becomes  familiar  when  repeat- 
ed ;  and  the  evil  day  of  consideration,  which 
might  aiford  a  lesson  of  instruction,  is  too  often 
put  off:  and  on  the  other  hand,  considering  our- 
selves secure,  when  unattacked  by  evils,  we  make 
no  provision,  till  they  present  themselves  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  our  doors. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  scene  of  alarm; 
evety  enquiry  which  had  for  some    days  past 
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been  made  at  different  stopping  places,  on  the 
road,  confirmed  the  original  reports.  These  were 
no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  idle  winds 
to  be  rejected,  but  as  the  messengers  announcing 
lamentable  disease  and  misfortune.  Perhaps 
they  might  be  exaggerated  ;  for  evil  report  flies 
with  rapid  wings,  outstripping  the  good  ;  this 
idea  was  only  the  indulgence  of  fancy ;  too  soon 
were  we  wofully  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
The  steam-boat  passed  us  from  the  afflicted  city, 
and  by  a  statement  which  was  sent  on  board,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  every  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  fever  was  still  growing  worse  5  that 
the  infected  district  had  extended  considerably  j 
that  the  people  were  leaving  the  city  in  every 
direction  ;  that  all  business  was  suspended,  and 
banks  removed.  To  us  who  had  been  travelling 
further  than  some  of  the  other  passengers,  the 
alarm  was  greater  ;  especially  of  those  persons 
who  resided  in  New-York  j  uthcra  who  liad  left 
their  families  but  a  few  days  previous,  and  were 
now  returning,  were  still  conscious  of  the  increas- 
ing danger,  v/hich  the  short  interval  had  occa- 
sioned. A  number  of  country  merchants  came 
on  board  at  the  different  places  where  the  boat 
is  accustomed  to  take  up  passengers,  and  who 
were  hurrying  down  to  New- York,  in  order  to 
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make  a  speedy  settlement  of  their  business  or  to 
lay  in  a  temporary  supply  of  goods.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers,  on  board  of  the  Chancellor 
Livingston,  was  by  this  means  augmented  to  a 
very  unusual  degree  ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  anxiety  were  strongly  depicted  in  each 
countenance. 

There  is  a  natural  disposition  in  man  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  present  condition.  It  arises 
from  the  prevalency  of  self-love,  which  often 
carries  its  influence  so  far  as  to  create  the  wish, 
that  we  were  not  exposed  to  any  evils  at  all. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  generality  of 
mankind,  if  permitted  to  chuosc  a  situntion  of 
life  to  place  themselves  in,  would  not  endeavour 
to  obtain  one  which  was  exempted  from  all  man- 
ner of  trouble  and  affliction  :  as  if  the  real  hap- 
piness of  any  individual  were  dependent,  entire- 
ly, upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  uninterrupt- 
ed repose  j  oi,  thiit  the  ealiiis  of  human  life  did 
not  necessarily  require  to  be  ruffled,  by  the  oc- 
currence of  disagreeable  vicissitudes. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  we  were  not  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  disquietudes  of  this  world,  we 
should  not  appreciate  the  happiness  which  Provi- 
dence has  provided  for  us.  It  is  by  this  means, 
that  we  are  best  made  acquainted  with  the  sources 
of  a  variety  of  blessings.     That  person  who  con- 
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tmually  reposes  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity,  is 
rendered  incapable  of  exertion  for  his  own  par- 
ticular good,  nor  is  he  likely  to  produce  any  re- 
sult, which  may  tend  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  it 
is  adversity  which  calls  forth  the  dormant  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  by  throwing  open  the  door  to 
our  real  condition.  We  thus  experience  the 
knowledge,  as  it  were,  of  hidden  treasures,  which 
constant  prosperity  has  concealed  from  the  view, 
or  rendered  insipid.  Were  we  never  subjected 
to  danger  ourselves,  we  could  not  feel  for  the  dan- 
gers to  which  others  are  exposed.  If  no  misfor- 
tunes assailed  us,  how  liable  should  we  be  to  for- 
get the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God — to  our 
neighbour — and  to  ourselves.  As  different  shades 
in  colours,  enable  us  more  duly  to  appreciate 
each  beauty,  so  the  diversified  degrees  of  mis- 
fortune, tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  our  bless- 
ings. Without  sickness,  we  could  not  be  so  sen- 
sible of  the  comforts  which  are  dependent  upon  a 
state  of  healthfulness ;  or  without  toils  and  trou- 
ble, we  could  not  enjoy  an  equal  pleasure  in  the 
retirement  of  a  tranquil  moment.  The  cup  of 
consolation  is  sweeter  for  being  occasionally  emj 
bittered  with  trials  and  affliction.  Even  want  it- 
self will  rouse  the  mind  into  a  more  active  exer- 
tion, and  call  forth  the  native  powers  of  genius. 
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Is  not  the  change  from  one  to  another,  calculated 
to  produce  an  enjoyment  of  each  season?  It  is 
thus  that  the  beauties  of  spring  are  rendered  more 
striking,  when  contrasted  with  the  severity  of 
winter;  seed-time  and  harvest  return  at  their  pro- 
per intervals,  in  beauteous  order  and  succession; 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  contributing  to 
our  comforts.  He,  who  has  never  felt  the  pangs 
of  remorse,  can  never  appreciate  so  highly,  the 
peace  of  a  good  conscience.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  sources  of  our  happiness  often 
arise  from  a  contrariety  of  events,  and  that  the 
change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  is  produc- 
ed by  a  train  of  opposing  circumstances.  In  this 
way  it  appears  that  evils  (so  termed)  turn  out  to 
be  benefits.  By  the  dangers  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  experiencing,  we  learn  prudence, 
and  are  enabled  to  compassionate  and  admonish 
others  how  to  avoid  them  ;  by  disease,  we  are 
taught  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  blessings  of  health  ; 
by  labour,  is  repose  rendered  more  sweet;  and, 
in  general,  the  more  sensibly  we  are  affected  by 
grief  and  misfortune,  the  greater  happiness  arises, 
on  being  relieved  from  their  burthen.  On  the 
contrary,  disgust  is  found  to  succeed  satiety,  too 
frequently ;  dissipation,  luxury,  and  pride  pursue 
their  votaries  amid  the  walks  of  prosperity,  and  a 
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succession  of  sensual  pleasures,  have  a  certain 
tendency  to  destroy  the  stimulus  to  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  soul. 

Foolish  and  unjust  then  are  the  desires  of  man: 
supposing  that  what  we  desire  v/ere  effected,  a 
result  opposite  to  our  -svishes  would  be  the  means 
of  more  fully  detecting  our  folly.  We  are  apt  to 
complain  of  tempests  and  lightning,  and  yet,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  these  agents,  the  air  is  pu- 
rified and  thereby  rendered  less  liable  to  produce 
^epidemics  ;  we  view  the  conditions  of  others,  and 
think  that  we  have  discovered  something  envia- 
ble and  desirable;  the  lawyer  beholds  the  inde- 
pendant  ease  of  the  farmer,  and  thinks  him  happyj 
whereas  the  farmer  considers  those  only  so,  who 
live  without  manual  labour :  thus  also,  with  re- 
spect to  the  peaceable  tradesman  and  the  soldier; 
each,  when  oppressed  by  partial  difficulties,  would 
seem  willing  to  exchange  situations ;  but  reverse 
the  picture,  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  find  thcrfe 
hesitating. 

"Nolint:  atqui  licet  esse  beatis.*' 

The  fact  is,  that  the  views  which  we  take  at  such 
times  are  not  well  founded,  and  arise  from  a  want 
of  due  comparison  ;  though  we  would  wash  to  be 
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happy,  we   do  not  always   desire   to  submit   to 
the  method,  by  which  this  state  is  attainable. 

How  then  are  we  to  consider  these  seeming 
misfortunes  ?  It  is  a  subject  of  great  consolation, 
to  be  thereby  led  to  confide  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God;  by  submitting  cheerfully  to 
the  visitations  of  Providence,  we  have  just  reason 
for  rejoicing,  but  none  for  repining.  Acknow- 
ledge thy  Maker,  O  man,  when  he  permits  thee 
to  be  visited  by  affliction;  when  the  different  dis- 
pensations of  his  goodness  are  manifested,  eithes 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  joy  or  sorrow;  trust  in  his 
niercy,  to  relieve  thy  cares;  he  will  not  suffer  thy 
weak  nature  to  be  tempted,  beyond  tjiat  which  it 
is  able  to  bear.  There  is  cause  for  hope  and 
thanlifulness,  amid  all  these  trials;  and,  therefore, 
%ve  ought  to  bless  the  Author  of  every  good.  He 
is  also  the  Arbiter  of  our  lot,  and  knoweth  best 
our  necessities;  and  when  we  are  suffering  chas- 
tisement, it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of  con- 
vincing us  of  his  goodness;  for,  we  have  often 
seen  the  futility  of  our  own  desires,  we  have  often 
been  convinced  that  those  very  things,  which  we 
most  anxiously  sought  after,  produced  not,  when 
they  were  obtained,  the  gratification  that  might 
have  been  expected;  and  where  the  contrary  of 
our  wishes  has  been  realized,  we  have  thereby 
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avoided  a  direfwl  list  of  misfortunes:  and  we  have 
seen,  by  the  constant  changes  around  us  in  this 
world,  how  admirably  adapted  they  are  to  point 
out  the  ways  of  Providence;  and  that,  as  these 
wonderful  works  are  all  evidently  directed  by  the 
same  unerring  hand,  so  they  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  the  incidental  vicissitudes, 
which  have  been  appointed  for  our  nature  to  sus- 
tain. The  more  we  are  exercised  by  the  varying 
scenes  of  this  life,  the  more  enabled  we  shall  be 
to  support  them,  and  to  know  their  salutary  effects. 
Those  supplies  of  strength  which  will  be  given 
amto  us,  will  be  constant  occasion  for  blessing  and 
praising  him,  from  whom  all  joy  and  goodness 
proceed.  Let  us,  therefore,  submit  with  resigna- 
tion to  all  the  dispensations,  which  his  infallible 
direction  may  point  out,  v/ith  a  firm  assurance 
that  every  affliction  in  this  life  will  be  an  eventual 
blessing.  If  so,  by  a  reliance  on  him,  we  shall 
find  means  for  surmounting  difficulties,  which 
were  at  first  formidable,  but  now  have  become 
light;  and  which  will  tend,  through  divine  grace, 
to  increase  our  patience  and  faith:  a  delightful 
prospect,  then  encourages  us  to  continue  in  sustain- 
ing burdens  and  griefs,  under  the  manifold  imper- 
fections of  our  nature,  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
mises which  are  made  unto  us,  by  him  for  whose 
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sake  there  has  been  an  everlasting  portion  ap- 
pointed; unto  whom  we  are  directed  to  look  up 
for  the  manifestation  of  future  glory;  and  in 
whom,  we  hope  "  that  all  things  tvork  together 
■'^or  good  to  thrm,  that  love  God.^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

reparation  of  Companions — Newark— Elizabeth  Town— » 
Casual  Meeting- — New-Brunswick — Divine  Service — Dd- 
votion. 

24th,  My  two  compagnons  de  voyage  here 
left  me  for  their  respective  homes.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  prevailing  fever  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  I  remained  there  only  sufficient  time 
to  accomplish  a  little  business;  and  then  crossing 
over  to  Powles'  Hook,  took  the  mail  for  New- 
Bruns-wick,  at  3  p.  m. 

The  pleasant  town  of  Newark^  is  situated  nine 
miles  from  New- York.  It  contains  two  Churches, 
and  a  Bank  ;  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
elegant  buildings,  a  public  square,  &c.  There  is 
great  neatness  of  style  displayed  in  the  white 
houses,  and  pales  in  front;  and  the  main  street  is 
very  capacious. 

Elizabeth  Tozvn  is  next,  distant  six  miles  from 
Newark.  In  style  of  architecture,  this  town  ex- 
cels the  former,  though  not  in  size,  or  the  nuna* 
s  2 
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ber  of  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  three  stories  high. 
The  ride  from  New-York  would  have  been 
rather  solitary,  but  for  the  occasional  interchange 
of  passengers,  at  the  intermediate  towns.  Were 
one  to  judge  from  what  came  into  the  stage,  and 
their  escort^  it  would  be  no  improper  conclusion, 
that  these  places  were  celebrated  for  belles ; 
neither  deficient  in  the  number^  nor  fairness  of 
the  sample.  A  crowd  of  these  charming  com- 
forters assembled  at  Newark,  to  express  their 
last  regrets,  at  parting  with  two  of  their  female 
friends.  They  stepped  into  the  stage,  with  ap- 
parently a  light  heart,  and  sufficient  courage,  to 
prosecute  a  journey  as  far  as  New-Brunswick  ; 
after  having  received  the  parting  good  wishes  of 
friendship,  recommending  them  to  kind  fortune, 
and  every  thing  pleasant.  I  never  felt  more  dis- 
posed for  conversation,  or  regretted  more  keenly 
the  want  of  an  introduction.  The  fair  games  of 
fortune  are  not  to  be  frowned  at,  thought  I ;  so 
these  ladies  will  not  be  offended,  at  my  finding  a 
subject  to  talk  about.  Their  look  was  pensive  j  I 
sought  to  make  amends  for  the  apparent  embar- 
rassment, as  well  as  I  could,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  succeeding.  The  strain  was  touched,  and  all 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  soon  van^ 
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ished;  so  that  the  rertiaining  part  of  our  ride,  as 
far  as  New-Brunswick,  went  off  very  agreeably. 

Sunday^  Aug-.  25th.  Having  concluded  to  re- 
main here  throughout  the  day,  I  took  the  first  op- 
portunity, after  breakfast,  of  calling  on  my  friend 
Mr.  C.  There  are  in  this  place  several  good 
boarding  houses,  possessing  every  advantage  of 
retirement,  and  good  accommodations.  In -the 
vicinity  of  New-Brunswick,  there  are  some  plea- 
sant walks  to  an  eminence  behind  the  town,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rariton. 

The  situation  of  the  city  of  New-Brunswick,  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rariton  river,  seventeen 
miles  from  Elizabeth  Town.  The  banks  of  this 
river  are  rather  low;  and  the  place  itself,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  rear,  is  thereby  render- 
ed somewhat  unpleasant.  This  inconvenience 
is  partly  removed,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town; 
and  by  the  main  street  runnhig  at  right  angles 
with  the  river,  in  a  gradual  rise.  It  contains  se- 
veral places  of  public  worship,  a  Bank,  and  many 
fine  brick  buildings,  besides  Queen's  College, 
established,  in  1770,  by  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  and  at  first  designed  for  a  Theological 
Seminary.  The  population  does  not  exceed  three 
thousand.  The  steam-boat  line  of  conveyance 
from  hence  to  New- York,  affords  a  pleasant  sail ; 
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from  the  cheering  prospect  of  cultivation  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rariton,  and  a  view  of  the  little 
tov/n  of  Perth  Amboy,  situated  on  the  sea-coast. 
The  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  per- 
formed, both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  ser- 
mons delivered  by  Mr.  P.  from  Newark.  The 
congregation  is  not  very  numerous,  but  the  sing- 
ing was  well  attended  to,  and  the  responses  made 
in  an  audible  manner;  which  I  am  pleased  to 
mention,  particularly  the  latter,  as  this  devotional 
part  of  church  service,  is  not  so  generally  observ- 
ed as  it  ought  to  be.  It  frequently  happens  in 
country  churches,  and  where  people  are  not  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  Episcopal  worship,  that 
the  effect  thereby,  in  a  great  measure,  is  weaken- 
ed. It  would  be  altogether  inexcusable  to  judge 
those  of  other  denominations,  who  occasionally 
may  attend,  and  who  are  not  conscious  of  the  de- 
fect, arising  from  a  want  of  participation  in  the 
Litany,  and  other  excellent  parts  of  the  church 
service;  but  in  those  "  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves^^ churchmen,  the  neglect  is  quite  unpar- 
donable. Improvement  in  singing,  also,  is  very 
desirable;  that  the  congregation  may  join  in  one 
voice,  in  sending  forth  their  hymns  of  praise  to 
Almighty  God,  according  to  this  ancient  custom^ 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist, 
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.Devotion  is  a  source  of  unceasing  blessedness- 
in  the  truly  pious.  It  improves  our  currupt 
nature,  by  producing  virtuous  affections,  and 
gradually  preparing  us  for  a  future  state  of 
existence.  The  immediate  act  of  devotion  has 
a  tendency  to  make  vis  more  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  God,  than  is  experienced  when  en- 
gaged in  any  other  manner.  We  feel  more  deep- 
ly the  impressions  of  his  bountiful  goodness  and 
are  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  By  this 
means,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  devotion  as 
a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God.  And  as  we  are 
to  "  show  forth  his  praise,  not  only  v/ith  our  lips, 
but  in  our  lives,"  Christians  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  exhort  and  stir  up  one  another  to  this 
holy  purpose ;  and  by  raising  their  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  celebrate  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

The  divine  presence  dwelt  formerly  between 
the  cherubim,  in  a  tabernacle  or  teniple  made 
with  hands,  whither  the  Jews  v/ere  commanded 
to  resort ;  but  being  removed  to  the  Christian 
church  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  a  new  dispensation  succeeded,  and  all  na- 
tions were  then  to  be  partakers  of  the  blessings 
of  divine  mercy;  by  looking  up  unto  him,  as 
the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith.     Into  this 
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ehurch,  which  was  established  by  Christ  on 
earth,  we  are  now  all  invited  to  come,  and  there 
to  chant  praises  at  the  throne  of  grace.  By  of- 
fering up  unto  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
our  songs  of  adoration,  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  we  have  the  gracious  promise  of  being 
acceptable  and  finally  rewarded ;  and  the  assur- 
ance also  of  being  employed  in  some  measure 
like  those  blessed  spirits,  who  cease  not  to  lift 
up  their  voices,  day  and  night,  to  praise  their 
God. 

The  Psalms  of  David  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  having  a  tendency  towards  producing 
in  the  mind  the  spirit  of  piety  and  fervour,  so 
essential  in  devotional  exercises.  The  Christian 
church  therefore  has  usually  adopted  them,  in 
some  form  or  other,  as  part  of  her  holy  exev- 
eises.  So  pure  and  fervent  are  the  expressions 
of  adoration  which  they  contain,  and  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  inward  feelings,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  not  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the 
spirit  and  zeal  of  the  Psalmist.  The  heart  in- 
deed may  be  accused  of  obduracy  and  want  of 
feeling,  almost,  which  could  listen  to  these  eflu- 
sions  with  indifference.  I  cannot  help  being 
forcibly  struck  with  the  efficacy  of  the  remark, 
as  applicable  to  the  act  of  public   worship  ;  and 
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I  have  been  drawn  into  the  subject  more  fully, 
by  reason  of  the  services  which  have  this  day 
been  performed.  These  ideas,  as  the}'  have  oc- 
curred upon  the  subject  of  devotion,  it  will  per- 
haps not  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  enlarge  upon  ; 
by  considering  the  benefits  and  obligations 
arising. . 

The  benefits  of  devotion  appear,  in  promoting 
a  reverence  for  the  infinite  perfections  of  Deity  : 
penetrated  with  the  admiration  of  the  exalted 
goodness  and  glory  of  God,  when  prostrate  with- 
in his  holy  temple,  the  mind  is  filled  with  the 
greatness  of  the  object  with  which  it  is  engaged; 
all  worldly  thoughts  and  occupations  should  be 
then  suspended,  as  the  important  object  lays 
claim  to  an  undivided  attention  :  the  ideas  are 
raised  to  the  contemplation  of  him  who  ruleth 
above  the  starry  firmament,  and  who  alone  is 
worthy  to  receive  glory,  honour,  and  praise  ;  from 
whose  notice  nothing  escapes.  Great  is  the 
Lord  !  Sing  a  new  song  to  our  God,  who  dwells 
in  light  inaccessible !  Devotion  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  excite  these  solemn  impressions 
concerning  that  Being,  before  whom  the  universe 
is  as  nothing :  it  is  when  thus  engaged  that 
the    infinity    of   his  nature    is    presented   to    us 
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in  a  more  forcible  point  of  view.     It  is  then  that 
ve  feel  more  deeply  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  his 
unbounded  justice,  benevolence,  and  mercy  ;  and 
hence  our  obligations  to  the  divine  law  are  more 
firmly  impressed.     The  mind  as  it  were  is  more 
conscious  of  its  own  movements,  and  by  a  closer 
inspection   scrutinizes  itself.     The  precepts  con- 
ferred have  a  more  solid   tendency,  when   every 
admonition  to  virtue   is   enforced   by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  vice  restrained  by  the   most  dreadful 
denunciations.     A  power  and  command  are  add- 
ed to  every  precept ;  a  fear  of  offending  is  com- 
bined with  a  love  of  God  ;  and  thus  is  produced 
eventually   an  increase  of  piety  and   virtue  ;  no 
revolting  principle  arises  in  the  mind  when  fully 
penetrated  with  the  exalted  excellences  of  Deity  ; 
now  becoming  more  devoted,  as  itreceives  comfort, 
from  an   unusual  degree  of  complacency,   which 
the  public  ordinances  of  the  church  are  so  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  produce.     It  cannot  be   imagined 
otherwise  than  that  devotional  exercises  are  capa- 
ble of  affording  any  result,   but  an  increase  of 
piety  and  virtue  ;  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  act  has   a  natural  tendency  to 
influence  the  hum.an  mind :  if  the  ordinary  avo« 
cations  of  life  be  withdrawn  from  the  view  for  a 
time,  they  are  supplied  by  others  of  a  nature  in- 
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tcresting  in  the  highest  degree  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
concern  the  future  welfare,  by  tending  towards  a 
state  of  communion  in  which  the  soul  is  exalted, 
from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal ;  and,  if  sin- 
cerely felt,  the  believer  must  ever  go  on  increasing 
in  spiritual  knowledge,  and  be  prepared  for  that 
change  which  is  the  lot  of  mortality. 

From  the  force  of  habit  also  it  appears  that 
devotion  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  beneficial 
result.  The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  his  arm  is 
ever  extended  to  the  humble  suppliant.  Will  he 
not  harken  then  to  the  petitions  of  a  repentant 
sinner,  when  bending  at  the  throne  of  mercy  ? 
There  is  great  assurance  to  be  derived  from  the 
promises,  that  he  will  hear  the  importunate  when 
they  cry  unto  him.  Let  the  sinner  be  persuaded 
that  he  will  be  strengthened,  that  he  will  find 
saving  grace.  By  the  power  of  devotion  sin 
will  be  resisted,  its  dominion  will  gradually  be 
diminished,  and  finally  its  access  effectually 
guarded  against.  The  throne  of  mercy  is  acces- 
sible to  the  prayers  of  the  truly  devout,  and  as 
there  is  every  hope  of  improving  daily,  by  a 
continuance  of  humble  supplication,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety  ;  so  every  additional  teturn  to  the 
sanctuary  will  increase  the  desire,  which  proceeds 
from  serving  the  Lord  v/ith  gladness, 
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The  true  spirit  of  devotion  is  love.  It  is  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  the  operation  of  this  love  divine,  as  if  through 
the  instrumentality  of  man,  appears  in  the  act 
of  devotion :  upon  this  principle  there  is  there- 
fore a  twofold  reference  ;  the  one  in  respect  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  the  other  to  the  indivi- 
dual offering  the  petition.  In  the  very  act  of 
imploring  mercy  for  our  sins  we  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  truth.  How  unspeaka- 
ble then  is  the  goodness  of  God,  which  appears 
in  the  manifestation  of  this  divine  blessing !  A 
sinner  is  permitted  to  importune  at  the  door  of 
divine  mercy ;  notwithstanding  his  sins  are  grie- 
vous, and  his  iniquities  numerous,  there  is  still 
a  way  left  open,  whereby  he  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  obtain  pardon ;  the  fruits  of  divine  mercy 
are  revealed  through  the  intervention  of  a  Me- 
diator, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  healing  in  his 
wings,  flies  to  the  benighted  way-worn  pilgrim ; 
a  gleam  of  light  has  flashed  across  the  path,  and 
he  wakes  from  slumbering  in  a  state  of  insecurity, 
into  which  a  night  of  darkness  had  plunged  him-: 
his  prayer  then  is,  that  his  faith  may  be  increased 
in  future,  he  confesses  and  deplores  his  past  of- 
fences with  sincerity  and  fervour ;  and,  that  the 
spirit   of    repentance    may    abide    within    him* 
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ceases  not  to  be  the  ardent  desire  of  his  heart. 
Thus  by  an  intimate   communion  and  worship, 
with  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  derived  a  portion  of  that  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  interceding  penitent   is   touched 
with  a  love  of  infinite   goodness  and  infinite  per- 
fection.    Who  has  ever  tasted  that  his   love   is 
gracious,  and  will  not  aspire  after  a   conformity 
to  it  ?   Who  will  ever  wish  to  wander  from  a  union 
in  which  the  soul  is  connected,  from  the  adorable 
object,  as  well  as  origin  of  love  ?     The   exercise 
of  prayer,  praise,  and  every  act  of  adoration  has 
a  tendency   to    unite    more   firmly   every  active 
principle  ;  the   chords   of  fellowship   are  drawn 
closer  by  the  various  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
an   internal    strength   dispensed.     This   circum- 
stance is  applicable  throughout  the  various  trans- 
actions of  common  life  j   the  result  then  will  be 
more  easily  perceptible,  in  a  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view.  Devotion,  therefore,  when  consider- 
ed in  relation  to  this  particular,  will  be  found  every 
way   conducive  to  increase  the  seeds  of  religion, 
and  to  strengthen  the  heart.     An  habitual   inti- 
macy thus  formed  by  repeated   acts  of  devotion, 
and  uniting  by  an   indissoluble    tie,  will  give   a 
warmth   and    vitality  of  feeling,  a  flow  of  con- 
ception  which    can  only  be   derived   from   this 
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assimilating  influence.  The  virtuous  habit  must 
thus  continue  to  increase,  till  at  length  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  man  is  changed,  and  new  strength 
contributed,  whereby  he  is  enabled  effectually 
to  turn  away  the  arrows  of  the  adversary.  The 
peace  of  the  good  man  is  thus  secured,  as  the 
habit  becomes  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  by  pro- 
ducing a  disposition  for  piety  and  virtue. 

How  wonderful  is  the  change  experienced! 
The  real  state  of  happiness  which  Christian  de- 
votion imparts !  How  long  may  all  worldly  plea- 
sures be  sought  after,  before  this  happiness  will 
be  felt  I  How  admirably,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
to  be  found  in  the  exercises  of  devotion!  I  ap- 
peal to  the  pious  worshipper  of  God!  What 
sweet  infusions  of  pleasure  have  been  felt,  when 
the  soul  has  been  devoutly  engaged  ?  Does  not 
the  rapture  of  such  a  moment  penetrate  to  the  re- 
cesses of  the  heart,  and  strike  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  divine  power?  Do  not  those  delightful 
emotions,  experienced  by  the  truly  pious,  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  in  contemplating  the  infinite 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  love  of  God,  convince 
them  that  these  moments  are  brightened  by  a  di- 
vine radiance  ?  Fervently,  indeed,  are  those  de- 
votional exercises  felt,  which  proceed  from  a  con- 
viction of  Almighty  presence,  drawing  as  it  were 
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closer  the  chords  of  love,  and  approximating  the 
soul  to  the  divine  nature.  Exalted  is  the  idea, 
that  feeble  man  can  be  permitted  thus  to  approach 
the  throne  of  grace,  with  assurance  of  the  favour 
of  God,  derived  from  appointed  means ;  and  be 
filled  with  the  enlightening  consolation  of  divine 
love,  which  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  fervent 
devotion. 

In  reciprocating  the  love,  and  experiencing  the 
goodness  of  his  heavenly  father,  the  child  of  af- 
fliction is  relieved,  when  bent  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  grace.  The  heavy  burthen  of  his  bodily 
sufferings  is  lightened;  the  stable  promise  of  him 
that  was  judicially  stricken  for  human  transgres- 
sions, yields  firmness  to  his  drooping  spirits,  and 
consolation  to  his  aching  heart.  He  who  bade 
the  sick  arise,  can  as  easily  say  "  thy  sins  he  for' 
given  thee,'*''  Cheering,  indeed,  is  the  remem- 
brance of  pardoned  sin.  Hope  sheds  a  delight- 
ful pleasure  to  the  soul,  and  points  to  that  glory 
which  is  to  be  revealed. 

In  the  nearer  approach  towards  a  communion 
with  the  great  One  Cause^  must  be  perceivable, 
the  progress  of  happiness,  which  proceeded  from 
him  alone.  Ere  first  the  sun  was  taught  to  shed 
his  genial  warmth,  deep  retired  within  his  essence, 
the  Almighty  viewed  the  eternal  forms  of  beings 
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uncreated.  He  called  the  earth  out  of  chaos, 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  to  the 
organic  form  of  every  creature,  proportioned  a 
suitable  degree  of  happiness.  Man,  more  emi- 
nently endowed  than  the  rest,  approximates,  in  a 
greater  degree,  as  was  evidently  intended,  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  his  Maker.  Unceas- 
ing source  of  consolation!  By  the  promotion  of 
virtue  and  pious  devotion,  is  this  happiness  in- 
creased. Habit  produces  the  issue  so  desirable, 
and  confirms  the  leading  principle  of  our  nature. 
Thus  does  devotion  increase  our  happiness,  by 
entering  into  the  heart.  In  this  manner,  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  sweetest  powers  of  the  soul  are  call- 
ed forth ;  and  we  are  led  with  one  mind  to  glorify 
the  Author. 

Anticipation,  also,  is  another  source  by  which 
the  benefits  of  devotion  are  made  evident.  This 
principle  is  implanted  within  the  human  breast, 
for  wise  and  important  purposes.  We  are  charm- 
ed with  whatis  novel;  we  frequently  enjoy  a  fore- 
taste of  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  by  the  promise 
of  what  is  desirable  or  lovely.  So,  likewise,  there 
are  times  in  which  we  contemplate  the  wonders 
of  Providence,  in  a  way  which  dazzles  all  earthly 
considerations.  The  world  and  all  the  engage- 
ments are  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  our 
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great  Parent.  This  tendency  to  draw  the  soul 
to  a  single  object,  and  unite  all  the  efforts  of 
thought,  is  probably  the  means  (unaccountable  to 
us)  by  which  we  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  towards 
heavenly  knowledge.  By  gradual  degrees  are 
our  views  enlarged  from  the  fulness  of  his  glory; 
and  faith,  ^^hich  is  at  first  hardly  perceivable  to 
exist,  is  at  last  amplified  in  an  inconceivable  man- 
ner. Thus  is  the  bulwark  of  Christian  warfare 
established,  on  a  firm  and  incorruptible  basis ; 
and  the  object  of  our  adoration  never  ceases  to 
be  the  source  of  delight. 

Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  benefits  derived 
from  devotion,  and  hence  the  infinite  obligations 
due  to  our  God.  We  are  every  where  admonish- 
ed throughout  the  sacred  volume,  to  humble  our- 
selves before  him,  for  the  various  manifestations 
of  the  divine  favour  conferred  upon  us,  during 
our  state  of  existence  in  this  life ;  as  well  as  for 
the  blessed  expectation  of  reward  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  He  enriches  the  earth  with  harvests 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  having  created  him  a 
body,  as  well  as  a  soul,  it  is  meet  and  right  that 
both  should  take  a  part  in  his  service,  and  that 
this  duty  be  showed  forth  by  external  signs.  He 
is  our  God,  and  can  we  testify  our  knowledge  of 
his  love  and  care  towards  us  better,  than  by  a 
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constant  obedience  to  his  commands,  in  his  own 
appointed  way?  The  good  shepherd  provideth 
for  his  flock,  he  feedeth  them  in  green  pastures, 
he  suffereth  them  not  to  stray;  by  gentle  means 
doth  he  lead  his  followers,  whom  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood,  through  the  way  of 
truth  ;  admonishing  them  in  the  line  of  duty,  he 
refreshes  them  with  his  spirit,  and  disseminates 
the  seeds  of  the  word  in  their  hearts.  It  is  an  in- 
cumbent duty  on  us,  that  we  disregard  not  the 
discipline,  which  the  established  means  of  grace 
have  set  before  us.  When  the  feast  is  prepared, 
shall  we  neglect  or  refuse  to  participate  in  its 
blessings?  When  God  calleth,  shall  we  not  an- 
swer by  an  attendance  upon  his  holy  ordinances, 
by  a  participation  in  the  public  worship  of  his 
church,  into  the  visible  family  of  which  we  have 
been  adopted? 

Our  peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah,  by  means  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  which  he  hath  appointed 
for  us,  is  another  reason  why  we  are  bound  to 
offer  up  our  praises  and  thanksgivings  at  the 
throne  of  mercy.  Believers  are  the  adopted  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  to  an 
incorruptible  inheritance.  They  have  been  re- 
generated by  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  and 
thereby  made  the  heirs  of  eternal  life :  which  pri- 
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vilege  is  set  forth  in  the  word  adoption ;  in  order 
to  show  that,  before,  they  were  alienated  by  a  state 
of  nature;  so  that,  they  could  not  by  any  other 
title  obtain  the  heavenly  patrimony.  This  eternal 
source  of  blessedness  has  been  procured  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  the  act  of  divine 
grace,  by  which  sinners  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  are  translated  out  of  this  deplorable 
condition,  and  made  capable  of  a  filial  relation- 
ship, is  exceedingly  wonderful :  nothing  less  than 
omnipotent  power  could  be  sufficient  to  effect 
such  change.  The  children  of  God  are  all  the 
objects  of  his  care  ;  he  feels  compassion  for  them 
when  under  the  rod  of  correction,  with  a  fatherly 
hand  he  administers  consolation  to  their  infir- 
mities, and  gives  his  angels  charge  to  encamp 
around  their  dwelling.  What  a  favour  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  a  kind,  indulgent  father!  Act, 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  this  high  privilege;  be 
not  diverted  by  the  fleeting  vanities  of  this  world; 
set  forth  by  your  life  and  conduct,  that  you  have 
a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercies.  Let  it  appear  by 
acts  of  solemn  devotion,  and  persevere  in  a  steady 
conduct  before  God  and  man;  worship  in  sin- 
cerity ;  show  forth  the  fruits  of  your  obedience, 
by  a  joyful  acquiescence  in  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus;  lay  hold  of  his  righteousness  and 
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gracious  promises  as  the  Saviour,  and  you  will 
be  finally  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  ineffable 
glory. 

Let,  therefore,  the  reader  consider  well  his 
character.  Are  you  a  Christian  ? — If  so  in  reality, 
then,  indeed,  are  you  an  heir  of  glory,  a  child  of 
God.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  your  own  welfare,  and  the  nature  of  that 
character,  and  the  privileges  attendant  on  it.  If 
not,  you  bear  the  name  to  no  purpose,  and  so  far 
from  being  any  service,  I  can  give  no  flattering 
assurance  to  your  condition;  you  are  still  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  you  are  still  an  alien  and  a 
sojourner  in  a  foreign  land. 

To  thee,  O  Father  of  all  beings,  both  animat- 
ed and  inanimate  nature  utter  forth  unceasing 
praise; — the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills  are  fed  by 
thy  bounty; — the  least  of  thy  creatures  is  deemed 
worthy  of  thy  peculiar  care; — the  sun  rises  to 
enlighten  and  cheer  the  world  by  its  rays,  to  in- 
vite thy  creatures  to  the  labour  which  thou  hast 
given  them  to  do; — refreshing  showers  fall  to 
moisten  the  earth,  to  crown  the  harvest  with 
plenty,  and  to  mature  the  vine; — the  cheerful 
choir  of  feathered  songsters  join  their  notes  to 
celebrate  thy  praise;  shall  man  then  be  found 
destitute  of  the  spirit  of  praise  for  thy  bounties? 
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I  trust  he  will  not.  The  spirit  of  devotion  to  a 
pious  mind,  is  a  source  of  unceasing  comfort;  it 
increases  all  the  blessings  of  life;  it  strengthens 
every  virtue.  Cultivate  this  spirit,  and  let  us 
abide  stedfastly  in  the  faith ;  resolving  to  rely 
on  his  mercy,  and  to  "  ivorship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.'^'' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

t.eneral  description  of  the  Country — Princeton:  Nassau- 
Mali  College  :  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church — Trenton — Road  to  Philadelphia. 

H^th.  The  country,  between  New-Brunswick 
and  Princeton,  possesses  considerable  beauty. 
Variegated  with  the  undulating  prospect  of  dis- 
tant hills  and  gradual  declivities,  the  central  is, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
state  of  Ne w- Jersey .  The  road  from  New-Bruns- 
wick to  Trenton,  passes  over  part  of  the  high 
grounds,  so  called;  and  presents  to  view  a  num- 
ber of  fine  seats.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
constant  improvements  and  cultivation,  with  the 
occasional  verdure,  the  patch  of  stubble,  and  the 
orchard  fields  (for  which  the  state  is  celebrated), 
shrouded  with  bending  branches  of  ripened  fruit, 
and  a  more  luxuriant  spot,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Princeton  is  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  and 
healthy  situation  between  Philadelphia  and  New- 
u 
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Vork.  During  my  stay  there,  I  ascended  the  cu- 
pola  of  the  College,  in  order  to  examine  the  view; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  so  fine  as  that  from  the 
Princeton  Academy  now  building;  from  which 
the  prospect  widens,  to  at  least  forty  miles.  The 
village  is  situated  twelve  miles  from  Trenton.  It 
contains  about  one  hundred  houses,  and  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

This  place  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  Nas- 
sau-Hall College.  Under  the  guidance  of  learn- 
ed and  judicious  professors,  it  has  ever  main- 
tained a  highly  respectable  rank  among  the  lite- 
rary institutions  of  our  own,  as  well  as  foreign 
countries.  The  reason  why  it  has  acquired  cele- 
brity in  Europe,  may  be  attributed  to  the  public 
stations,  held  by  the  Alumni  of  this  College. 
Ever  ambitious  to  promote  the  genius  and  ho- 
nour of  her  members,  this  institution  has  raised 
to  eminence  more  than  any  other  of  equal  num- 
bers. Studious  of  all  useful  science,  she  has, 
notwithstanding,  paid  particular  attention  to  those 
branches,  so  essential  in  the  excitement  of  genius 
— El  cution  and  Mathematics. 

27th.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
bytenaii  Churchy  was  opened  at  Princeton  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  permanently  located  there,  the 
following  year.     The  number  of  students,  at  the 
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opening  of  the  Institution,  was  three;  and  in  the 
May  following,  they  had  increased  to  eight. 
This  increase  has  continued,  till  the  number  now 
amounts  to  upwards  of  eighty.  There  are  three 
professors;  one  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theo- 
logy, one  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government,  and  one  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature :  by  the  first  named,  the  instruction 
in  Pastoral  Theology  is  conducted ;  and  by  the 
second,  that  on  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons. 

A  public  edifice  has  been  erected  in  Princeton, 
sufficient  to  contain  the  apartments  and  lodging- 
rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils.  This 
edifice  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1815, 
and  in  that  of  1817,  occupied  by  the  Professors 
and  Students.  It  is  built  of  stone  ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and,  in- 
cluding the  basement,  four  stories  high.  Its 
workmanship  is  neat  and  economical.  Besides 
the  apartments  allotted  for  the  Recitations,  Li- 
brary, and  Refectory,  it  will  furnish  lodgings, 
when  finished,  for  about  one  hundred  pupils. 

On  being  introduced  at  the  Seminary,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal regulations  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing 
the  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  derived  from  the 
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regularity  and  decorum,  in  which  all  things  are 
conducted.  No  student  is  permitted,  except  for 
special  reasons,  to  board  out  of  the  Seminary  ;  or 
unnecessarily  to  be  absent  from  his  own  room, 
in  the  hours  of  study.  A  free  use  of  the  Library 
is  granted  J  but  the  Students  are  not  permitted  to 
carry  the  books  out  of  the  Seminary.  Societies 
are  formed  by  the  Students,  for  their  improve- 
ment in  piety  and  knowledge.  The  hours  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  of  recitation,  of 
study,  and  of  recreation  are  fixed  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. At  the  hour  of  dinner,  I  sat  down  with 
the  Students.  One  of  the  Senior  class  asked  a 
blessing;  and  Avhen  the  meal  was  finished,  called 
upon  another  Student,  to  return  thanks.  The 
repast  was  frugal  and  savoury. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Seminary,  to  provide  for 
the  endowment  of  Professorships  and  Scholar- 
ships. Without  capable  instructors,  willing  ta 
devote  themselves,  for  life,  to  the  cause,  and 
without  provision  being  made  for  indigent  stu- 
dents, it  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  with 
any  degree  of  usefulness.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Seminary,  however,  have  taken  the 
most  effectual  means  of  securing  the  intended 
object,  by  the  erection  of  a  building  on  a  suitable 
spot,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Li- 
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brary.  In  doing  this,  the  annual  expences  have 
far  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the 
capital  stock ;  so  that  the  surplusage,  from  year 
to  year,  depends  upon  the  contributions  to  the 
contingent  fund.  Being  thus  instituted  in  full 
operation,  and  the  advantages  more  and  more 
conspicuous,  an  appeal  for  charitable  donations 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  successful,  as  these  exi- 
gences and  the  prospects  of  future  usefulness,  be- 
come known  to  the  public* 

2^th.  The  charming  country,  which  is  every 
where  presented  on  the  road  between  Princeton 
and  Philadelphia,  cannot  fail  to  attract  particular 
observation.  On  every  side,  you  behold  the 
thriving  appearance  of  farm  houses,  and  the  ra- 
pid progress  of  improvements.  Here  and  there, 
the  Church  raises  its  towering  spire  to  grace  this 
land  of  e?icha?ittnent.  The  eligible  sites  have 
been  selected  for  the  erection  of  gentlemen's 
seats;  with  v,^hich,  for  taste  and  elegance,  few 
x:an  be  found  to  compare.  Many  circumstances 
combine  to  render  these  the  suitable  residences 
for  persons  retiring  from  the  active  pursuits  of 
life,  and  desiring  literary  recreation. 

At  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  the  DelawarCj 
stands  the  city  of  Trenton.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  state  of  New- Jersey  j  and,  i© 
u  2 
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a  commercial  point  of  view,  possesses  considera- 
ble advantages,  which  are  promoted  by  reason  of 
its  vicinity  to  Philadelphia.     One  line  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  between  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York,  is  established  at  this  place;  but  in  case  the 
tide  does  not  suit,  the  passengers  are  occasionally 
landed  four  miles  below,  on   the    Pennsylvania 
side,   and   conveyed   thence  by  a  line  of  Post- 
Coaches.     This  mode  of  diversifying  the  scene, 
adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller,  by 
means  of  good  roads,  and  agreeable   prospects. 
The  waters  of  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton,  form 
considerable  rapids,  which  are  not  passed,  but  by 
batteaux,  and  Durham  boats,  with  flour  and  other 
articles,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  Phila- 
delphia market.     The  beauty  of  Trenton  is  much 
enhanced,  as  also  the  river  scenery,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  bridge,  admired  for  its   singular 
construction  and  solidity.     Several  public  build- 
ings serve  to  grace  this  place,  among  which  are  a 
Bank  J  and  three  other  places  of  worship,  besides 
an  Episcopal  ChTirch  lately  rebuilt. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  we  continued  our 
ride  by  a  pleasant  road  near  the  shores,  and  in 
view  of  the  Delaware.  The  country  here  has 
long  since  been  rendered  beautiful,  by  the  culti- 
vated enclosures,  and  charming  villas  that  line 
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the  banks  of  the  river.  Well  finished  houses, 
and  thriving  villages,  are  continually  in  sight, 
handsomely  decorated  with  trees.  Now  and 
then,  on  the  distant  margin  of  the  river,  presents 
itself  to  view,  the  delicately  painted,  white  dwell- 
ing; its  windows  ornamented  with  the  green  Ve- 
netian blinds,  half  concealed  behind  the  bending 
willow,  or  peeping  gaily  over  the  extended  lawn. 
Strips  of  garden  in  rich  abundance,  and  orchards 
loaded  with  fruit:  as  apples,  pears,  and  quinces; 
the  harvest  patch,  or  verdant  meadow  lie  stretch- 
ed behind  these  neatly  situated  villas.  The 
white  sails  of  sloops  and  shipping,  are  seen  wav- 
ing over  the  waters.  At  the  opposite  side  rises 
the  city  of  Burlington,  whose  brick  houses  are 
pleasantly  situated,  on  a  bold  shore  interspersed 
with  trees. 

The  town  situated  on  the  elevated  bank  of  the 
river  and  facing  this,  is  called  Bristol,  where 
Fashion  has  held  her  court.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  spots  along  the  Delaware ;  and  is  ad- 
mired for  the  elegant  taste  and  beauty  of  the 
white  Pavilions  protruding  from  its  high  banks. 

The  road  hence  to  Philadelphia  extends  over 
a  beautiful  gravel  turnpike,  through  a  pleasant 
country.  The  intervening  towns  of  Holmes- 
feurgh  and  Frankford,  strung  along  the  line,  pre- 
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,  ent  the  view,  which  every  where  else  is  discover- 
ible  of  the  farm-house,  or  gentlemen's  mansion: 
anticipation  is  alive  with  the  flattering  promise^ 
when  the  city  dawns  on  the  view. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Gity  of  Philadelphia  :  Reflections:  Advice  to  the  Tourist: 
Kise  and  Fall  of  Nations :  Preference  given  to  Travelling 
in  a  new  Country  :  Study  of  Nature. 

No  traveller  who  has  ever  been  in  Philadelphia^ 
but  must  derive  increasing  pleasure  from  seeing 
it,  again  and  again.  The  first  impressions  re- 
ceived on  entering,  are,  from  the  surprising  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  the  general  appearance  ; 
though  to  a  constant  inmate,  the  contrast  with 
other  cities  in  this  respect,  is  not  readily  observ- 
ed. In  a  place  of  equal  size,  there  is  not  often 
more  care  bestowed  on  the  streets,  houses,  and 
pavements.  To  a  stranger  there  is  a  degree  of 
imposing  grandeur  in  the  regular  well  built 
houses;  and  the  Doric  chastity  of  public  buildings 
creates  an  idea  of  the  venerable,  or  long-established 
Metropolis.  The  even  range  of  walls  on  either 
side,  together  with  the  uncommon  bright  colour  of 
the  bricks,  the  white  marble  window-pieces,  and 
steps  in  front  of  the  delicately  painted  doors, 
produce  an  air  of  gayety  and  elegance,  which  the 
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European  citizen  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  The 
interminable  length  of  streets,  and  contiguity  of 
right  angles,  confer  an  idea  of  stateliness,  order, 
and  beauty  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  which  no  other  city  can  boast. 

In  walking  through  Chesnut  street,  the  fancy 
is  awakened  by  busy  reflections.  Whence  have 
all  these  beauties  sprung?  Whence  this  pure 
style  of  architecture  and  classic  elegance  ?  this 
State- House,  where  the  first  Congress  met,  and 
signed  the  Declaj-ation  of  Independence  f  That 
event  which  gave  new  birth  to  the  States,  and 
raised  to  glory  this  transatlantic  world.  Little 
more  than  a  century  back,  and  the  now  flourishing 
Capital  of  Pennsylvania  had  no  existence  ! 

Consider  this  place,  when  Penn  first  planted 
his  infant  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  : 
and  what  it  now  is.  Compare  the  beauteous 
scenery  and  deep  verdure,  which  now  line  those 
shores,  once  covered  by  an  unbroken  range  of 
wilderness,  which  plough  nor  axe  had  ever  pierc- 
ed. Then  behold  the  encroachments  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  birth  of  settlements,  the  growth  of 
towns,  together  with  the  unvaried  increase  of 
population,  throughout  our  western  country ; 
and  we  are  led  in  wonder  to  exclaim  \  this   is  a 
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land  of  enchantment^  this  is  my  home  and  my 
country ! 

"  Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
iTnclianging,  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride^ 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside  ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." 

MoNTGOMEHr. 

These  are  subjects  worthy  of  general  consi- 
deration. The  study  of  his  own  country  is  in- 
teresting to  every  person,  but  peculiarly  so  to 
the  tourist.  It  may  be  well  said  to  be  among  the 
earliest  feelings;  the  very  offspring  of  our  nature. 
Let  the  traveller  be  well  acquainted,  before  set- 
ting out,  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  own  coun- 
try :  its  government — resources— laws.  He 
will  then  be  able  to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  found 
worthy  of  observation,  wherever  he  goes.  It  is 
only  by  comparison,  that  this  is  to  be  done;  and 
that,  where  a  competent  knowledge  is  obtained 
for  the  purpose.  He  starts,  as  it  vf^r^^  full-hand- 
ed^ on  a  journey;  and  is  able,  by  communication 
with  others,  to  excite  a  reciprocal  interest,  and, 
thereby,  to  call  forth  the  energy  of  transient  as- 
sociates; or,  in  other  words,  to  give  and  receive 
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in  an  equal  ratio;   as  also,  to  secure  the  best  uv- 
formation  and  company. 

Numerous    circumstances    may    conspire,    to 
make  impressions  upon  the  traveller,  either  fa- 
vourable  or  otherwise,  by  which  his  judgment 
will  be  more  or  less  biassed.     The  same  object 
may  appear  differently,  at  different  times,  to  the 
same  eyes;  national  or  individual  prejudices  may 
arise,  at  one   time,  sufficient  to  create  a  doubt  of 
those  facts,  which  at  another  would   be   palpable 
to  the  senses.     It  Js  necessary,  if  we  would  judge 
fairly,  to  be  disburdened  of  these  prejudices  to-^ 
tally;   and  even   should   this  be  the  case,  certain 
fortuitous    circumstances   may   intervene ;    some 
want  of  natural  spirits  in  ourselves,  the  influence 
of  a  dull  companion,  or  the  thousand   incongru- 
ities   ^'  that  jltsh  IS    heir   tOy"*   may  be   sufficient 
to   chagrin   the     temper,    or    vitiate     the  judg- 
ment.    The  tourist  will  be  best  inclined   to    do 
justice   to   men   and  manners,  when  his  disposi- 
tion is  not  marred  by  these  nameless  casualties. 
He  will  do   well,  therefore,  not  to  sit  down   to 
write,  or  pass  judgment,  till  he  h  as  well  convinced 
himself   that  he    is  in   a  good   humour,  and  di- 
vester*  of  all   prejudice.     Let  him  consult  com- 
fort  in   travelling,  for  without  this  there    is   no 
pleasure;  he  must  be  particular  about  the  time, — 
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the  mode  of  conveyance, — the  ultimate  pursuit, — ' 
;.ind  of  all  things,  the  companions  with  whom  the 
route  is  intended  to  be  made. 

But  we  constantly  find,  in  the  historical  page, 
an  eventful  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  de- 
cay of  nations.  The  unrelenting  hand  of  time 
has  strewed  with  horrid  desolation,  its  ravages 
over  countries  once  populous  and  flourishing 
Proud  Ilion's  walls  no  more  are  seen !  Babylon 
— the  great,  the  flourishing  Babylon — the  pride 
of  eastern  cities — the  admiration  of  kings — the 
wonder  of  the  world!  Where  is  now  thy  glory? 
—thy  boasted  grandeur  ? — thy  gates  of  brass  ?— 
thy  hanging  gardens  ? — Are  there  no  traces  left?— 

none! — the  spot  itself  unknown ! ! Long  since 

has  Carthage  fallen;  her  deeds  are  told!  and 
while  the  intrepidity  of  her  defenders  is  recorded 
in  the  direful  story  of  that  once  rich  city; — the 
powerful  rival  of  ancient  Rome  ^— another  me- 
mento is  added  to  the  inevitable  scene  of  ruin. 
Imperial  Rome  herself,  the  seat  of  learning  and 
arts,  presents  but  a  faint  glimmering  of  her  pris- 
tine lustre.  Her  ancient  palaces  lie  mouldering 
into  dust.  Her  Coliseum,  Temples,  and  Tri- 
umphal Arches,  indented  with  the  marks  of  uni- 
versal destiny,  are  evidences  of  this  lamentable 
truth.     When   we  recur  to  the  fact  afforded  bv 
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the  perpetual  changeableness  of  this  visible  world, 
we  are  impelled  to  refer  all  to  the  over-ruling 
hand  of  Providence.  By  a  due  comparison  of 
countries,  the  blessings  attendant  on  our  own  are 
easier  to  be  discovered,  as  these  effects  are  not 
yet  so  visible. 

One  great  inference,  then,  I  think,  may  fairly 
be  drawn,  in  favour  of  travelling  in  a  new  coun- 
try, by  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind.  Inas- 
much as  the  gradual  fall  of  nations,  creates  an 
idea  of  grief,  so  the  tendency  to  rise  promotes  a 
contrary  effect,  when  the  comparison  is  made.  It 
is  on  the  present  decay  and  the  departed  great- 
ness, that  we  dwell  in  viewing  the  old,  and  thus  a 
gloom  is  overcast ;  but  transfer  this  scene  to  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  the  new  country,  and  how  the 
field  brightens !  The  pleasure  of  travelling  thus 
depends  on  retaining  the  whole  picture  in  view; 
and  is  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  new- 
ness of  a  country,  and  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions formed  of  its  tendency  to  improve.  The 
gloss  of  ?ioveltif,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  favourable  characteristic,  to  direct  the 
Tourist.  All  around  him  then  breathes  so  much 
freshness,  the  vigour  of  youth  appears,  and  he 
looks  into  a  new  charter  of  existence;  where  time 
has  not  yet  unfolded  his  wings. 

This  satisfaction  we  enjoy  by  means  of  travel- 
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ling  through  a  new  country,  awakened  at  every 
step,  and  heightened,  by  the  most  interesting  feel- 
ings; in  which  point  of  view,  America  possesses 
superior  advantages,  to  almost  all  other  coun- 
tries. Extending  over  every  habitable  latitude, 
her  climate  is  capable  of  becoming  suitable  for 
the  residence  of  the  native  of  any  other.  The 
peaceful  emigrant,  disposed  to  cultivate  the  lands, 
finds  himself  immediately  settled  down  amongst 
others,  with  a  common  object  of  pursuit.  It  is  the 
vital  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each  individual, 
that  mutual  assistance  should  be  conferred,  and 
every  thing  done,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  his 
oeighbour. — New  countries  want  only  cultivators 
of  the  soil. — The  general  good,  is  the  individual 
good. — The  laws  are  propitious. — The  climate 
invites. — And  kind  nature  bestows,  on  her  in- 
dustrious progeny,  the  smile  of  approbation. 
Where  is  the  land  besides,  that  possesses,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  these  advantages  ?  "  What 
other  land  is  there,  which  tells  only  of  improve- 
unent,  or  points  not  the  imagination  back  to  bet- 
ter days."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  behold  such 
a  land,  and  contemplate  its  prosperity, — its  cities 
and  towns  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
touch  of  the  MagiciaJi^ — its  flourishing  and  active 
population  extending  over  the  desolate  western 
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forests,  untrodden  before,  save  by  the  wild  hun- 
ter, or  the  savage  beast,  without  being  sensibly 
struck  with  the  truth  of  the  above  observations. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  travelling  is 
productive  of  real  advantages,  in  another  point 
of  view;  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  opportunity 
of  studying  nature  attentively,  and  thus  the  feel- 
ings are  profitably  awakened.  Here  is  a  school 
for  the  heart.  It  is  here  we  may  learn  our  dutv 
to  God — to  our  neighbour — and  to  ourselves 

*'  Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man. 
By  kind  illusions  of  the  wandering  sense, 
Thou  mak'st  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye. 
Or  music  to  his  ear." 

Akensidj. 

There  is  not  any  circumstance,  which  can  pro- 
duce a  more  profound  veneration  for  God,  than 
the  consideration,  that  he  is  the  maker  and  pre- 
server of  all  things.  When  we  behold  the  works 
of  nature,  we  are  filled  with  unceasing  wonder 
The  ideas  thus  excited,  are  a  natural  inducement 
for  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  that  Being,  who 
has  created,  out  of  nothing,  all  the  numberless 
worlds  which  surround  us;  who  has  suspended 
them  in  the  Heavens,  and  caused  them  to  revolve 
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round  each  other,  in  their  respective  orbs, 
throughout  the  immensity  of  space :  by  whose  im- 
petus^  they  are  made  to  depend  upon,  as  well  as 
to  sustain,  one  another;  to  communicate  light 
and  heat  to  all  the  creatures  which  they  contain. 
His  powerful  hand  retains  the  sun  in  his  orb,  and 
the  sea  within  its  confines.  He  confers  life  on 
myriads  of  creatures,  in  whose  sight,  not  an  atom 
passes  unnoticed,  or  a  ''*' sparroxv  falls  on  the 
groimd?''  How  diminutive  are  all  these,  in  com- 
parison with  the  immense  globes,  which  nightly 
are  presented  to  our  view ;  or  all  things  terrestrial^ 
to  this  great  and  glorious  Author?  Who  then 
can  presume  to  offend  the  Almighty,  whose  arm 
is  every  where  stretched  out,— -who  beholdeth 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  who,  in  one  instant, 
can  create  or  destroy! 

It  seems  impossible  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  ways  of  Providence,  without  being  sen- 
sibly struck  with  the  amazing  goodness,  every 
where  discoverable,  throughout  animal  creation: 
the  most  minute  being  in  existence  is  his  pecu- 
liar'x:are.  They  seem  all  to  have  been  intended, 
by  their  beneficent  Author,  for  some  particular 
end.  They  obey  their  Creator's  voice.  The 
cattle  crop  the  tender  grass,  and  drink  the  purl- 
ing stream.  The  swift  are  fitted  for  the  race, 
X  2 
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Among  all  may  be  traced,  Nature's  unerring  hand. 
Observe  the  feathered  tribe,  with  pinion  light, 
and  form  suitable  to  the  aerial  region.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Creator  are  discernible  in  the  eye, 
the  talons,  and  the  beak  of  the  hawk;  the  active 
form  and  light  limbs  of  the  deer.  Can  it  then  be 
possible  to  discover  so  base  a  principle  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  as  to  oppose  his  will,  by  denying  to  a 
fellow  creature  the  out-stretched  arm  of  pity; 
when  the  infinite  beneficence  of  God,  is  every 
where  to  be  traced?  Ought  not  mankind  to  learn 
charity,  in  proportion  as  they  see  this  wonderful 
goodness  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  universe  ? 
If  we  would  excite  this  celestial  love  towards 
ourselves,  we  should  endeavour  by  all  possible 
means  to  cherish  it  for  others. 

Since  then  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  that  Being,  who 
directs  every  thing,  continually  before  us,  we 
are  inspired  with  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude, 
particularly  by  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
Loudly  is  this  truth  proclaimed ;  that  '^  God  is 
Love.^^  It  was  love,  that  caused  him  to  create 
the  world,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
that  he  might  contribute  life,  health,  and  hap- 
piness, to  numberless  other  beings  :  to  whom  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  earth,  the  pleasing 
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variety  of  seasons,  and  the  innumerable  other 
bounties  of  his  providence,  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  animated  nature,  are  continual  sources 
*f  enjoyment. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  source  of  good^ 

How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood ! 

Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 

This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair  ; 

Thy  pow'r  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 

Ador'd  and  prais'd  in  all  that  thou  has  wrought. 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abas'd,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee  ; 

Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heav'nly  day. 

Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  works  display ; 

That,  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 

I  may  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine." 

The  Almighty  Disposer,  it  appears  then,  was 
guided  by  love,  in  that  he  communicated  to  num- 
berless beings  a  portion  of  happiness  approach- 
ing to  that  which  he  himself  enjoyed:  from  the 
Archangel  down  to  the  minutest  being,  each  re- 
ceived a  share,  proportionate  to  the  measure  of 
its  own  capacity.  There  is  not  a  single  creature 
existing,  which  does  not  afford  proof  of  the  fact : 
and  man,  in  an  eminent  degree,  being  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  whereby  he  is  en- 
abled to  feel  and  appreciate  these  favours.     The 
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Creator  hath  given  him  all  power  over  the  beast 
of  the  field ^  and  \S\^  fowl  of  the  air  ;  and  he  hath 
made  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit,  for  his  use 
and  convenience.  Since  then  it  is  he,  that  careth 
for  iis^  shall  not  we  care  for  ourselves  P  The  duties 
which  he  hath  enjoined,  call  loudly  for  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties,  bestowed  in  conformity 
to  the  vital  principles  of  our  existence.  The 
commands  of  God  enforce  an  obligation,  to  be 
active  in  this  exercise.  The  consideration  rises 
ever  before  us,  that  we  have  been  created  for  an 
eternal  existence  ;  and  hence  we  may  learn  what 
constitutes  the  duty  of  this  life,  and  prepare  for 
happiness  in  another. 


Ojr"  As  the  incidental  expences  of  this  Tour  are  not  men* 
tioned  in  the  present  work ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state, 
that  the  total  amount  did  not  cost  the  individual  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars:  if  more  time  wei-e  allowed,  the 
ratio  per  day  might  be  lessened. . 
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